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Memorabilia 





E proceedings in the High Court of 
Chivalry in December are naturally the 
subject of the first article in the January 
Coat of Arms, and it is good news that the 
Heraldry Society intends to publish “a 
complete account of the proceedings”, 
which will certainly be of interest to all 
who have followed the controversy on the 
law of arms and observed the re-emergence, 
after more than two hundred years, of this 
ancient Court. Iain Moncreiffe of Easter 
Moncreiffe, Kintyre Pursuivant, contributes 
another article summarising the history of 
a great family and its alliances, this time 
the story of the Sackvilles, and Col. H.C. B. 
Rogers concludes his series on the develop- 
ment of regimental colours and banners. 
Colin Campbell has written an elaborate 
analysis of the colours of the crests, wreaths 
and mantling in the fifteenth-century 
“Ancien Armorial Equestre de la Toison 
d’or et de l'Europe”, from which he infers 
that there appears then to have been no 
fixed rule relating the colours of wreaths 
and mantling to those in the blazon of the 
arms. H. Stanford London, Norfolk Herald 
Extraordinary, describes another unusual 
heraldic monster, the “ calygreyhound ”, 
borne as a badge by the de Veres, Earls of 
Oxford. This creature, which contrived to 
combine “the head of a wild-cat, with an 
upright pair of horns ” with a deer-like body 
ending, the fore-legs in eagle’s and the hind- 
legs in lion’s, claws, the whole adorned 
“with the tufted tail of a lion or poodle”, 
must surely be one of the most curious 
beasts of heraldic invention, though Mr. 
London’s researches will, we hope, continue 
to provide us with accounts of other animals 
unknown to ordinary zoology. 
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(THE most recently received number of the 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne, the 
journal of comparative modern literature 
published in Florence with the help of 
funds from UNESCO by Professors Carlo 
Pellegrini and Vittorio Santoli, takes one’s 
mind back to the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Modern Languages and Literatures 
of 1954. One of the many papers read at 
that congress, which was held at Oxford 
and of which Professor Pellegrini was presi- 
dent, was entitled La ‘ méthode scientifique’ 
et les insuffisances de la critique littéraire 
au dix-neuviéme siécle. This paper, which 
was contributed by Bernard Weinberg, of 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
who is one of the editorial board of the 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne, now appears 
in print as the leading article of that jour- 
nal’s eighteenth number. Professor Weinberg 
directs his attack against Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, Ferdinand Brunetiére and Emile 
Faguet, on the triple plea that their guiding 
principles were “|’abandon progressif des 
textes”, ‘“l’acheminement vers  Il’histoire 
littéraire” and “le jugement des oeuvres 
sur des qualités extra-littéraires ou extra- 
artistiques ”’. The feeling that any work of 
art should be judged as largely as possible 
upon its intrinsic merits, without too great 
an intrusion of biographical and background 
material, has been gaining ground in Europe 
for a long time and few would quarrel with 
Professor Weinberg in his strictures on 
nineteenth-century criticism. 

The second article in the journal, that by 
Franco Petralia on Rimbaud in Italia, would 
presumably get little approval from Pro- 
fessor Weinberg, for it describes in such 
biographical detail as can be traced the 
three short visits of Rimbaud to Italy: one 
from the end of April until 15 June 1875 
in Milan and Liguria, which ended in the 
French consulate at Leghorn being obliged 
to pay for the “rapatriement du Sieur 
Raimbaud, fils de Frédéric et de Catherine 
Cuif, natif de Charleville ” on the steamship 
Général Paoli; a second short halt in 
Liguria in 1878; and finally a disembarka- 
tion at Civitavecchia in 1887 due to chronic 
gastric trouble. 


Finally in Georges Hérelle e alcuni scrit- 
tori italiani Silvio Baridon continues his pub- 
lication of the correspondence of the 
distinguished French translator with Brune- 
titre, Francis Charmes and Fogazzaro. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





DR. THOMAS WENDY 


E article in “Notes and Queries”, 

cxcvi. 287, by the late L. K. Hind- 
marsh of Oxford on “ Sir Thomas Wendy 
and his Family” leaves incomplete the 
recital regarding Dr. Wendy and his wives. 
As also published details concerning them 
and their connexions are in several respects 
incorrect and confusing, the following notes 
are furnished, with the valuable active col- 
laboration of the Reverend G. E. Davis, 
vicar of Haslingfield, Cambs., to whom the 
writer is indebted for much help and en- 
couragement, with the view of recording 
the facts that have been established, and 
other interesting collateral information, but 
are not intended to represent all that is 
available on those named hereafter. 

Dr. Wendy’s tomb, a drawing of which 
by R. Relhan is in a collection held by the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, was in 
Haslingfield quire and chancel until about 
1875 when, on extensive rebuilding of the 
church, including the east wall of the chan- 
cel, it was removed from the northeast 
corner of the chancel with the surmised 
intention of putting it in the northeast 
corner of the nave but apparently it was too 
decayed to re-erect, and destroyed. It was 
already in 1743 much decayed. 

John Layer (1586-1640), a Cambridgeshire 
antiquary, records (B.M. Add. MS. 5819; 
Wm. Cole vol: 18) that the tomb had the 
arms of Wendy, Butler and Hartwell, which 
would seem to account for William Cole 
(1714-82), another Cambridgeshire anti- 
quary, showing a brief pedigree (B.M. Add. 
MS. 5823; vol: 22) with Dr. Wendy’s first 
wife as a daughter of a Butler, and his 
second as a daughter of a Hartwell. 

That his first wife (who, according to his 
will, was buried in Haslingfield chancel) 
was also a Margaret, is evident from the 
records of the acquisition of Haslingfield 
manors by Dr. Wendy in 1541 (Scales), 
1546 (Melford), and about 1550 (Minchins), 
when she is included. There are at least two 
possibilities who was the father of this lady, 
if a Margaret Butler, as is definitely meant 
by the first impalement in the arms, namely: 
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(1) Richard Butteler, citizen & grocer of 
London, whose P.C.C. 1500 will mentions 
only one child, a daughter Margaret. He 
was probably a brother (not shown in the 
Beds. Visitation in Harleian Society volume 
19) of Sir William Butler, Kt., alderman & 
mayor of London, who in his P.C.C. 1528- 
33 will left ten marks to “my brother 
Richard’s daughter Margaret ”’. 

(2) John Boteler of Waresley, Hunts. (son 
of Thomas the son of John) who had a 
daughter Margaret according to his P.C.C. 
1521 will. 

Researches among Hartwell and other 
wills reveal no clue as to the alleged Hart- 
well connection, and the Hartwell in the 
Walter pedigree in the Cambs. Visitation, 
as printed in Harleian Society vol: 41, has 
not been overlooked. How Hartwell comes 
in has not been determined but it was 
definitely not the maiden surname of Dr. 
Wendy’s second wife Margaret Atkyns, 
widow of Thomas Atkyns, Under-Sheriff of 
London, whom he married 13 June 1552 
at St. Mary Aldermanbury, as hers was 
PORTER, and not even Cooke as repeated 
by so many including her descendant, Sir 
Robert Atkyns, K.B., in his “State of 
Gloucester ”. 

Her father was John Porter, free in 1503 
of the Mercers’ Company, (late apprentice 
to Richard Lakyn), who in his P.C.C. 1541 
will, asked to be buried in St. Benet Grace- 
church, “ where now dwelling ”, and names 
cousins Thomas Lam and Thomas Payne 
of Gloucester, son-in-law Thomas Atkyns, 
daughter Margaret Atkyns and her children, 
Margaret, Raufe & Richard Atkyns. 

Also named in this will was his son 
Thomas Porter who subsequently had a 
lawsuit (1538-44: C.1. 1045.62/3) about his 
father’s estate against his brother-in-law 
Thomas Atkyns who, in his reply, specific- 
ally states that he married Thomas Porter’s 
sister and had been surety for his binding 
as apprentice to John Maynard of London, 
mercer, but that Thomas Porter, “for 
sundry misbehaviour and dallying in his 
master’s service not convenient to be here 
rehearsed ’’, left before completing his ser- 
vice and “is now utterly contemptuous of 
the counsel of his nigh friends and married 
himself in strange parts far unlikely to such 
advancement as he might have had if he 
would have been ruled by his friends”. 
Thomas Atkyns alleged that he had the 
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acknowledgment of Thomas Porter for his 
portion. It also appears that John Saynt- 
John, Sergeant at Arms, and William 
Sakvyle, gentleman, were indebted to John 
Porter, deceased. 

It is not unlikely that John Porter’s father 
was the Thomas Porter made free in 1469 
of the Mercers’ Company as late apprentice 
to John Stocketon. 

Letters of administration were granted in 
P.C.C. 21 March 1587 (-8) for Thomas 
Porter (junior), as of Haslingfield, to his 
widow Susan Porter whose maiden surname 
is unfortunately not known. She was buried 
1605 at Gt. St. Mary, Cambridge, her will 
being proved in Ely Archdeaconry Court. 
He in 1578 and she in 1589 were fined for 
cattle offences in Haslingfield Scales Manor 
Leet Presentments, as kindly reported by 
Mr. P. G. Bales, Cambridge County Archiv- 
ist. They had the following children: 

1. STEPHEN PORTER, citizen & grocer of 
London, who died 22 Feb. 1596(-7) and 
asked in his P.C.C. 1596-7 will to be buried 
in St. Michael le Quern where he was a 
parishioner and where his father lieth. The 
earliest register of that parish is lost. 

His will is of great use by reason of the 
naming of many relatives, and as he in- 
cludes Richard Atkyns (1540-1610), son of 
the said Thomas Atkyns, it would seem 
that any family breach caused by his 
father’s lawsuit had been healed or for- 
gotten. He left his mother, Susan Porter, 
£10 p.a. out of a messuage in Haslingfield 
which, according to his I.P.M. (London 
111.249) was worth clear 10/- p.a. 

He married at St. Mary Woolchurch in 
1576 Margaret Smith (perhaps buried 1598 
Great St. Mary, Cambridge), daughter of 
John Smith of Wandsworth, Surrey, Master 
of the Armourers’ Company, who was 
buried St. Mary Woolchurch 1574 as 
“sheare-grinder” and bequeathed to his 
Company a cup which they still have, the 
Hall-mark of which is 1562. 

Stephen & Margaret Porter had, besides 
the two sons Stephen & Thomas Porter 
shown in the Visitation of Essex (1.471), 
also two daughters, Sence Porter who 
married at Edmonton, Msex. 28 February 
1605(-6) Richard Hale, and Susan Porter 
whose fate is unknown. 

2. FRANCES PoRTER who married at Gt. 
St. Mary, Cambridge, 1581 the Reverend 
Thomas Corbett, D.D., whose 1611-12 will, 
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proved in the Consistory of London court, 
names nine children. : 

3. MARY PorRTER named as god-daughter 
(without indication of parentage or relation- 
ship) in the 1582 will of William Bossome, 
apothecary of Cambridge, (as to whom see 
hereafter), but not in the 1586-7 will of 
Stephen Porter or 1605 will of his mother, 
Susan Porter, whose daughter she may have 
been. 

4. JOHN PoRTER who was apprenticed as 
son of Thomas Porter of Haslingfield, yeo- 
man, 25 December 1568 to John Cuthbert, 
citizen & stationer of London who also had 
a business at Cambridge. John Porter, who 
was associated with John Legate, the 
Cambridge University printer, in his P.C.C. 
1607-8 will names his wife Anne (surname 
unknown), and had at least eight children 
but names only five of them, namely 
Michael (his executor), Edmund, Susan, 
Millicent, & Alice Porter. The other three 
children were: 

(i) Thomas Porter, apprenticed 1595 to 
Symon Waterson, citizen & stationer of 
London, for ten years, is mentioned in his 
uncle Stephen Porter’s 1596-7 codicil but 
not in his grandmother’s 1605 will. 

(ii) Nicholas Porter who is named only 
in the 1605 will of his grandmother. 

(iii) Joan Porter who married at Gt. 
St. Mary, Cambridge, 21 May 1606 Leonard 
Greene who carried on his father-in-law’s 
business in Cambridge. He had been made 
free of the Stationers’ Company 14 April 
1606, and was buried 1630 Gt. St. Mary, 
Cambridge, no will but an inventory being 
available. 

Stephen Porter’s wife Margaret née Smith 
had three sisters who should have at least a 
brief mention here, namely: 

1. Sence Smith who married apparently 
four times, lastly at St. Mary Woolchurch 
1576 Lancelot Young who was made free 
1548 of the Clothworkers’ Company and 
Master 1596 (but excused service). He wrote 
and witnessed the 1574-5 will of his father- 
in-law, John Smith afore-mentioned. 

2. Agnes Porter who married at St. Mary 
Woolchurch 1566 Thomas Smith, and per- 
haps secondly (? Robert) Peck, and had a 
son, John Smith, named in his grandfather’s 
1574-5 will, who may be the cousin John 
Smith mentioned in the 1596-7 will of 
Stephen Porter as being now servant to his 
cousin Mr. Richard Atkyns, Esq. (1540- 
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1610), a son of Thomas Atkyns, Under- 
Sheriff of London, who married, as afore- 
said, Stephen Porter’s aunt Margaret née 
Porter. 

3. Johan Smith who married firstly (as his 
second wife) William Bossome, apothecary 
of Cambridge (buried 1582 Gt. St. Mary, 
Cambridge), and secondly (also as his second 
wife) William Warde (1534-1609), Physician 
to Elizabeth I & James I. 

William Bossome had (presumably by his 
first wife whose name is unknown), besides 
two sons, John and William Bossome, two 
daughters, namely: 

(a) Elizabeth Bossom who married John 
Hibbert, scrivenor of London, by Bishop of 
London 1594 licence, and was buried 1606 
St. Dunstan in the West, London, (where 
her children were baptised) two days after 
her “chrizen” child was buried there. 

(b) Margaret Bossom who married at 
Great St. Mary, Cambridge, twice: 

(i) 1586 Richard Love, apothecary of 
Cambridge, who was buried 1605 Great 
St. Mary, Cambridge, and was called by 
William Bossome in his 1582 P.C.C. will a 
good and faithful servant. 

Richard Love in his P.C.C. 1603-5 will 
names, among others, three children: 

(1) Joane Love. She married 1615 at 
Chesterton, Camb., Benjamin Hinton, B.D., 
who predeceased her and is described as 
“minister of Hendon” in her P.C.C. 1644- 
45 will, wherein she only names three sons 
& two daughters. 

(2) Foster Love. She married 1623, also 
at Chesterton, James Willet, who is prob- 
ably the Eton scholar of that name who 
became rector of Little Chishall, Essex. 

(3) Richard Love (1596-1661), D.D., rector 
of Eckington, (co: Derby), Master of Ben- 
nets College and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Dean of Ely, & Prebendary of 
Lichfield, who married 23 January 1633(-4) 
at Much Hadham, Herts., Grace Goodman 
of that parish. His P.C.C. 1659-61 will makes 
bequests to his two daughters, Ann and 
Grace Love, and youngest son John Love, 
but states he purposely omits his two sons 
Richard & Thomas Love, praying God to 
forgive their sins, and “if they truly repent”, 
his wife and executrix, Grace Love, could 
consider them. 

The daughter Ann Love married in 1667 
Dr. Thomas Tenison (1636-1715), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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(ii) 1607 Henry Mowtlowe, (an Eton 
scholar), LL.D., public orator, and M.P. for 
University of Cambridge, etc., who was 
buried 1634 Great St. Mary, Cambridge. 
His will, dated 27 March 1631, proved in 
V.C.C., Cambridge, mentions his deceased 
wife, Margaret Love, Margaret Hinton, 
daughter to his son-in-law (= stepson) Ben- 
jamin Hinton, B.D., vicar of Hendon, Msex., 
and his “ most dutiful and loving sonne in 
law” (= stepson) Richard Love, rector of 
Eckington, D.D., whom he made residuary 
legatee and sole executor. 


Reverting now to Thomas Atkyns, Under 
Sheriff of London, he was 1545 Common 
Serjeant of London, 1545 made free of the 
Mercers’ Company “ gratis ”, 1551 Governor 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and buried 13 January 
1551(-2) St. Mary Aldermanbury. He pre- 
deceased his father, David Atkyns, merchant 
of Chepstow, Mon., whose P.C.C. 1555 will 
calls his own wife Amy, and who had 
among other sons, a son Richard Atkyns to 
whom he left three parcels of land called 
“Byrdes Hall where he now dwelleth”, 
and made bequests to his children, namely, 
daughters Johan, Elizabeth, Jane & Mar- 
garet Atkyns, “ my nephew William son of 
my son Richard Atkyns”, and “my 
nephew Nicholas Atkyns” to latter of 
whom he gives two shops & houses by high 
cross in Chepstow. That this Nicholas 
Atkyns was also a son of Richard Atkyns 
is confirmed by the P.C.C. 1566-67 will of 
Richard Danser, citizen & grocer of London, 
who married Ann Madock daughter of 
Edmund Madock of Sydenham, Glos. who 
married Alice Atkyns, sister of the said 
Richard Atkyns, Ann Danser being termed 
niece by her grandfather David Atkyns. 
Richard Danser refers to lands in Chepstow 
bought of Nicholas Atkyns son of Richard 
Atkyns of Chepstow. Richard Atkyns may 
be the yeoman of Allaston in Lydney, Glos. 
whose P.C.C. 1574-5 will mentions a mes- 
suage in Chepstow, a son William Atkyns 
(executor), and “ my children ”. 

Of the children of Richard Atkyns 
named by their grandfather, Johan Atkyns 
married at St. Mildred Poultry in 1567 
Rafe Waddington, schoolmaster for nearly 
50 years of Christ’s Hospital, London, whose 
M.I. in the parish church of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, recorded that he died 14 
August 1614, aged 84, as against his age 15 
given on admission in 1548 to King’s Col- 
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lege, Cambridge. His 1610-14 will, “ written 
in my own hand”, proved in Commissary 
of London court, determines that his wife’s 
sister, Elizabeth Atkyns, married at Christ 
Church, London, 1572 Roger Younger and 
was in 1610 a widow with a son, Simon 
Younger (to whom he left a lease in Batter- 
sea, Sy.) and a daughter Jone wife of 
William Heyn, schoolmaster, and _ that 
Richard Atkyns had yet another daughter, 
presumably born after the death of her 
grandfather, David Atkyns, namely Bridget 
Atkyns who married at St. Mary Somerset, 
London, 16 February 1582(-3) Robert Ful- 
thorn, for Rafe Waddington calls her 
“sister-in-law” and names three of her 
children, Marie, Elizabeth & Nathaniel 
Fulhorne who appear to have resided in 
St. James, Clerkenwell, the register of which 
has some relative entries including the 
burial 5 May 1640 of Bridget Fulthorn, 


widow. W. H. CHALLEN. 
(To be continued) 


LESTRANGE OF HUNSTANTON 
—EXIT MARGARET VERNON 


COMMONPLACE’ of Lestrange family 
history is that Margaret? the wife of 
Sir Hamon Lestrange the founder of the 
Hunstanton line was a daughter of the 
important Cheshire family of Vernon. This 
may well have become a family tradition by 
the date (1563) of the first heraldic visita- 
tion of Norfolk’ for, nearly sixty years 
earlier, the Lestrange-Vernon alliance had 
been inscribed in letters of brass‘ on the 
famous tomb of Sir Roger Lestrange (d. 
1505) in the parish church of Hunstanton. 
It is an interesting question whether it was 
already by that date an accepted “ fact”, or 
whether it was the fruit of “ research ” con- 
ducted by, or at the instance of, Sir Roger’s 
brother John, a lawyer of the Middle 
Temple and one of the executors of his will. 
As the sepulchral inscription shows, it was 
he who erected the tomb, and it must also 
have been he who designed the brass and 
composed the inscription. If the maiden 
name of Margaret, the ancestor’s wife, was 
*Re-asserted as recently as 1952 in Burke’s 


u ed Gentry, s.t. Le Strange of Hunstanton. 
5 Cal. Close Rolls (1313-18), p. 582. 
The Visitation of Norfolk in 1563 (Norf. & 
wy Arch. Soe), Vek I (1878), p. 63. 
» fo i j 
Norfotk, J 9 e, Blomefield (Parkin), Hist. of 
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missing from the family records, what more 
natural than that he, with his genealogical 
bent, should have set about tracing it? 
However this may be, it is a fact, as will 
be shown, that Margaret Vernon was the 
wife not of the patriarch of Hunstanton but 
of another Sir Hamon Lestrange of the 
fourteenth century. 

This is clear from the so-called Register 
of the Black Prince published in four parts 
by the P.R.O. in 1930-33. In Part I° Sir 
Hamon Lestrange and his wife Margaret, 
sister and heir of Sir Ralph de Vernoun, of 
Cheshire, occur together in 1346-47 in dis- 
putes arising with Sir Ralph’s widow in 
regard to the succession to certain of Sir 
Ralph’s lands including the manor of Hur- 
leston, co. Cheshire, which is variously 
written ‘Hurdleston’, ‘Hirdleston’ and 
‘Hirdeleston’. In Part III’ Margaret, “late 
the wife of Sir Hamon Lestrange”, is found 
to be still involved in these disputes in the 
period 1355-65. Thus, Margaret Vernon’s 
husband died in the interval between 1346 
and 1355; but Sir Hamon Lestrange of 
Hunstanton was dead by November 1317’; 
therefore Margaret Vernon was not the 
wife of the knight of Hunstanton—quod 
erat demonstrandum. 

An echo of these Lestrange-Vernon dis- 
putes had already appeared in print in a 
pedigree from the Chester Plea Roll of 
32 Edw. III first published by Wrottesley in 
1896 in the pages of the Genealogist.’ This 
shows that in 1358-59 Margaret, late the 
wife of Sir Hamon Lestrange, was being 
sued by the widow of her brother Sir 
Ralph de Vernon for the manor of Hurdle- 
ston. Brydges*® had recorded that a Sir Ralph 
de Vernon left a daughter and heir Margaret 
“married to Sir Hamon L’Estrange, Knt. 
Lord of Hurdleston, living in 3 Edward III” 
(1329-30), and, before him, Edmondson,’ in 
a pedigree of the Vernons, had shown Mar- 
garet as the wife of “ Harman (sic) L’Strange 
(sic), of Hundelston (sic), Esq.” The learned 
author of Le Strange Records,” in discuss- 
ing the precise filiation of Margaret Vernon, 


5 pp. 6, 11, 24, 99, 110. 

* pp. 196, 218, 281, 484. 

7(n.s.) XIII, 100; cf. Pedigrees from the Plea 
Rolls (1905), p. 147. 


® Collins’s Peerage of England (1812), VII, 398. 
Po ale Baronagium Genealogicum (1764), V, 


1 (1916), pp. 266-7, by Hamon le Strange, M.A., 
F.S.A. 
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has evidently read “‘ Hundelston ” as a cor- 
ruption of ‘“ Hunstanton”, for of the only 
two authorities he cites one is “ the pedigree 
in the Muniment Room at Hunstanton... 
made in 1686” and the other is “ Edmond- 


911 


son . 


It is beyond the scope of this article to 
prove that Sir Hamon Lestrange, the hus- 
band of Margaret Vernon, was the well- 
known knight of Cheswardine and Betton, 
and thus a second cousin of Sir Hamon of 
Hunstanton, but such is indeed the case. It 
has always been known that his wife was a 
Margaret” but her maiden name has never 
been recorded or even suggested in the 
authorities. Unfortunately, Margaret of 
Hunstanton now loses what her namesake 
of Cheswardine gains, namely the distinc- 
tion of being of known parentage. There 
are however reasons for supposing that she 
was of East Anglian rather than West of 
England origin. One is the fact that she is 
not mentioned in the documents” whereby 
Hunstanton was settled on her husband and 
his heirs in 1310. Another—an interesting 
by-product of the Register of the Black 
Prince“—is that Hamon, her husband’s son 
and heir, is now proved to have died in 
1361, leaving his heir a minor. Whether this 
heir was the future Sir John (who even- 
tually had the estate), born in January 
1349,” or Hamon, an elder brother who was 
born in 1347" and may have died young, 
their parents’ marriage does not seem to 
have taken place much, if at all, before 
1346, in which year the father, if already 
born by 1310 or thereabouts, would have 
been about 35—an improbably late age for 
marriage in those days. It may therefore be 
surmised that his birth and the marriage of 
his father Sir Hamon took place between 
1310 and 1317, and the origin of Margaret 
(ex Vernon) may reasonably be sought 
among the neighbouring Norfolk families. 


J. K. L’ESTRANGE. 


4 loc. cit. 


™ Cf. Cal. Fine Rolls, Vol. VIII (1368-1377), p. 
239; see also p. 224. 


% Le Strange Records, pp. 257-63. 
* Part IV, pp. 408, 411, 422, 432. 


* Gurney, Record of the House of Gournay 
(Vol. II, 1858), p. 873—gquaere from Lestrange 
Household Accounts. 


*Hamon le Strange, in Archaeologia, LXIX 
(1920), 112. 
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THE DATE OF 
“A LOOKING GLASS FOR LONDON” 


Furst published in 1594 with the names 

of Robert Greene and Thomas Lodge 
on the title-page, A Looking Glass for 
London was already an old play at the time 
of its revival by Lord Strange’s men at the 
Rose on 8 March 1592 (W. W. Greg, ed., 
Henslowe's Diary, Il, 153). It is usually 
dated ca. 1590, chiefly because as E. K. 
Chambers says, “ The facts of Lodge’s life 
leave 1588, before the Canaries voyage, or 
1589-91, between that voyage and Caven- 
dish’s expedition [in which Lodge sailed for 
South America 26 August 1591], as possible 
dates for the play” (Elizabethan Stage, Ill, 
328), and the later period is generally con- 
sidered more acceptable. If the fact of 
Greene’s literary career are also taken into 
account, a somewhat more precise date may 
be arrived at. 

As Chambers observed (loc. cit.), the 
subject of this belated morality play, the 
dissolute pride of Nineveh humbled and 
brought to remorseful repentance by the 
direful prophecies of Jonah, closely resem- 
bles the theme which Greene exploited in 
the series of moral pamphlets that he 
began to turn out in 1590. The first of these 
was Greene’s Vision. As Churton Collins 
perceived (Plays and Poems of Greene, I, 
25-28), the Vision, although not published 
until after Greene’s death in 1592, can be 
assigned to 1590 on the basis of a reference 
in it to his forthcoming Mourning Garment, 
licensed 2 November 1590. As I have shown 
in these columns (Vol. 190, April 1, 1950, 
p. 137), the Vision also contains a clear 
reference to Greene’s Royal Exchange, 
which was licensed 15 April 1590, as a forth- 
coming work. The Vision therefore prob- 
ably belongs to the early part of 1590 and 
gives the first indication of a new drift in 
the sudden abjuration of Ovidian trifles, 
with which Greene had hitherto presented 
his readers. This new tendency was shortly 
to be extended into compulsive, penitential 
self-accusation. In his Vision Greene pro- 
mises to write no more amorous toys but to 
treat serious and edifying subjects in the 
future: “. . . for all these follies [i.e., his 
love tales], that I may with the Ninivites 
shew in sackcloth my harty repentaunce, 
looke as speedily as the presse will serve 
for my mourning garment” (A. B. Gosart, 
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ed., Works of Greene, XII, 274). This I take 
to be a reference to A Looking Glass for 
London, in which Rasni and Alvida with 
the nobles and ladies of the court, moved 
by Jonah’s “ Repent, repent, ye men of 
Ninivie, repent,” appear in Act V, sc. 2 
clothed “in sackcloath” lamenting their 
sins and pleading for God’s mercy with con- 
trite hearts (Collins, ed. cit., I, 205-207). It 
appears from this that the play antedates 
Greene’s Vision and was therefore probably 
written late in 1589 or early in 1590. 

There is no need to enter into the old 
question whether Greene was sincere in his 
“periodical attacks of hysterical remorse” 
(W. W. Greg, reviewing Collins’s edition of 
Greene, MLR, I (1906), 240) in the works 
which followed. Having discovered the 
theme of repentance and given it dramatic 
treatment as well as self-application, he 
developed it further as the story of his own 
life in Never too Late, its sequel Francescos 
Fortunes, and Greenes Mourning Garment, 
all published in 1590. All are versions of 
the prodigal son story (J. C. Jordan, Robert 
Greene, pp. 54-80) as it had come down in 
such early plays as Acolastus, Nice Wanton, 
The Disobedient Child, and Gascoigne’s 
Glass of Government. In the -dedicatory 
epistle of the Mourning Garment, as 
Richard Simpson long ago pointed out (The 
School of Shakspere, II, 346), another refer- 
ence occurs to A Looking Glass for London: 
“While wantonnesse overweaned the Nini- 
vites, their sur-coates of bisse were all 
polished with gold. But when the threaten- 
ing of Jonas made a jarre in their eares, 
their finest sendall was turned to sack- 
cloath ” (Grosart, ed. cit., IX, 119). He him- 
self, Greene says, has overweened with them 
of Nineveh in publishing his wanton pam- 
phlets. Now, “ hearing with the eares of my 
hart Jonas crying except thou repent, as I 
have changed the inward effectes of my 
minde, so I have turned my wanton workes 
to effectuall labours.” In conclusion he 
asks young gentlemen to wear his mourn- 
ing garment “as the Ninivites did their 
sackcloth” (Ibid., IX, 220). The play had 
already been written and may have been 
performed before this appeared toward the 
end of 1590. 

At the end of Never too Late (Ibid., VII, 
109), Greene promised his Farewell to Folly, 
and in 1591 this was printed. It has a place 
in the series of penitential works begun the 
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year before with A Looking Glass for 
London and the Vision, consisting of three 
exempla designed to expose the sins of pride, 
in the story of Vadislaus of Hungary; of 
lust, in the story of Nymus of Egypt; and 
of drunkenness, in the story of Don 
Antonio of Augsburg (/bid., IX, 234-347). 
It is closely related to A Looking Glass for 
London, since the play also treats specifi- 
cally the sins of pride, lust, and drunken- 
ness and points out their evil effects in the 
state. Thus, the beginnings of Greene’s 
“ reformed ” work in this moral series and 
his Farewell to Folly a year or more later 
demonstrate the same self-conscious, reform- 
ing bent that was the alleged motive for 
the journalistic conny-catching pamphlets 
begun later in 1591, and continued as “ auto- 
biography” in A Groatsworth of Wit and 
the Repentance of 1592. The pictures of vil- 
lainy and roguery in the comic scenes of A 
Looking Glass for London may also be 
regarded as a link with the conny-catching 
series that occupied most of Greene’s atten- 
tion during the last months of his career. 
The play produced in collaboration with 
Lodge, as shown by its close relation to 
Greene’s other work of the period which it 
seems to have inaugurated, was probably 
written in the latter part of 1589 or the 


Louisiana State University. 


TWO ROSALINDS IN “ COLIN CLOUTS 
COME HOME AGAINE” 
With the greater part of Professor 

Raymond Jenkins’ recent note on 
“Rosalind in Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe"”* one may feel heartily in accord. 
He has argued convincingly that lines 468- 
484 are a late insertion and refer to Eliza- 
beth Boyle. Not only do they bear a close 
resemblance to Spenser’s other declarations 
about that lady, but it seems most unlikely 
that in the year of the poet’s re-marriage he 
could have prepared so personal a poem as 
Colin Clout for publication without making 
any mention of his new love. It is also 
extremely probable that John Dryden and 
after him John Audrey, on the basis of the 
inserted passage, did assume, just as Pro- 
fessor Jenkins does, that Rosalind as cele- 
brated in Colin Clout is Elizabeth Boyle. 
But the conclusion that Spenser’s first wife 

2 MLN, LXVII (1952), 1-5. 
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is the Rosalind of the Calender and Spen- 
ser’s second wife is the Rosalind of Colin 
Clout possibly savors of over-simplification. 

Whatever Spenser may have been willing 
for the general public to think in 1595, there 
are grounds for suspecting that in his own 
mind he was not alluding to the same 
woman in both of the passages from Colin 
Clout. In lines 903-951, which were presum- 
ably written in 1591 or 1592, he is more 
probably referring to the Rosalind of the 
Calender, whoever she was, and not to Eliza- 
beth Boyle. Only in the possibly inserted 
lines 468-484 is he fairly certainly alluding 
to Elizabeth Boyle. 

In the first place, it seems probable that 
Spenser’s first draft of Colin Clout was 
written before he began his courtship of 
Elizabeth Boyle. The testimony of the 
Amoretti seems to be that this courtship 
began near the end of 1592. 

In the next place, whoever is meant in 
the passage which Professor Jenkins con- 
vizcingly argues was probably inserted in 
1594, it is surely significant that she is not 
called Rosalind. That name does not appear 
in this passage any more than it does in 
Faerie Queene, VI, x or any other passage 
generally conceded to refer to Elizabeth 
Boyle. Neither is there any disposition on 
the part of Colin’s hearers to find fault with 
this particular lady for having treated him 
cruelly. Colin is indeed so blithe and fervent 
about his reiterated love for this gentle 
maid as to sound quite out of tune later on 
when at line 940 he says concerning Rosa- 
lind, “sith her I may not love.” A few 
pages back (lines 464-479) he has devoted 
sixteen glowing lines describing how he 
loves a certain gentle maid, but here at line 
940 Rosalind he “ may not love.” 

Professor Jenkin’s explanation of this con- 
tradiction would seem to be that the two 
passages represent Spenser’s attitude toward 
Elizabeth Boyle at different stages in his 
courtship. Another explanation is at least 
as plausible. 

Let us not forget that the Rosalind of the 
Calender, though largely a poetic fiction, 
was probably to some extent a compliment 
to Machabyas Chylde, the poet’s first wife, 
the altera Rosalindula of Harvey’s letter. In 
1591 or 1592 she was but recently dead, and 
lines 88-91 of Colin Clout pretty certainly 
allude to Spenser’s bereavement. By this 
time there have been some four editions of 
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the Calender, and Colin has never made 
public the fact that instead of being jilted 
by Rosalind, he in actuality married her 
and lived with her nearly a decade in Ire- 
land. Now he is preparing a sequel to the 
Calender—what is he going to say about 
Rosalind? Surely, this is no time or place 
for a public exposure of his literary fic- 
tionalizing. But it does offer an opportunity 
to pay a passing tribute, under veil of ambi- 
guity, to the lost Rosalindula. There appear 
to be certain lines in this part of Colin 
Clout which lend themselves to this inter- 
pretation much better than they do to the 
one proffered by Professor Jenkins. 

After all, what does Colin say about 
Rosalind? She is not like the other shep- 
herds’ daughters—she is “a thing celestial,” 
“of divine regard and heavenly hew”; 
though he may not love (that is, possess) 
her, he may “her honour paravant,/ And 
praise her worth.” 

Such grace shall be some guerdon for the griefe 

And long affliction which I have endured. 

Such grace sometimes shall give me some reliefe, 

And ease of pain which cannot be recured.? 

It is doubtless true that Elizabeth Boyle 
figures in Colin Clout, but Machabyas 
Chylde was there before her. The ordinary 
reader would not be aware of the double 
allusion, and those who did understand— 
notably Elizabeth Boyle herself—would not 


condemn. CHARLES E, Mounts. 
University of Florida. 


? Lines 944-7. 


‘THE ATHEIST’S TRAGEDY’ 


(THOUGH one grows accustomed to for- 
tuitous and bizarre denouements in 
Elizabethan plays, there are some climactic 
moments in Jacobean tragedy which remain, 
even to the sympathetic reader, completely 
preposterous. Consider the final scene of 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, in which the crazed 
D’Amville bashes in his own skull while 
trying to behead his innocent nephew, 
Charlemont. Because D’Amville’s mortal 
“ accident” is so sudden and so difficult to 
stage convincingly, Tourneur provides an 
eyewitness explanation by the Executioner, 
who speaks what has been called Tourneur’s 
“most unfortunate line”: 


1U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama 
(London, 1947), p. 169 (fn. 1). 
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In lifting up the Axe 
I thinke has knock’d his braines out.—’ 
(V.ii.265-66) 

In context, of course, the clumsiness of this 
piece of business is less evident. Since 
D’Amville’s violent death is an example of 
divine justice, it is suitably miraculous and 
certainly no more difficult to accept than 
Charlemont’s earlier unexpected fits of 
drowsiness. Yet one wonders why a skilled 
Jacobean playwright could not have found 
a more facile and believable way of hoist- 
ing a Villain with his own petard. Perhaps 
Tourneur, in one of his lesser moments, 
merely sacrificed verisimilitude for sensa- 
tional effect. But it is quite possible, I think, 
that D’Amville’s catastrophe was not one 
of Tourneur’s macabre fancies but rather 
an unconscious echo of Thomas Beard’s 
account of Marlowe’s death in The Theatre 
of Gods Judgements. 

Some connection between The Atheist’s 
Tragedy and Doctor Faustus was inevitable. 
For Marlowe’s celebrated dramatic portrait 
of the atheist was performed as late as 1602 
and was reprinted in 1604, 1609, and 1611 
(the year in which The Atheist’s Tragedy 
appeared). Indeed, it would seem that Tour- 
neur, who studied and imitated other Eliza- 
bethan playwrights,’ had Doctor Faustus in 
mind when he wrote his own tragedy on 
the same theme. Both plays begin with the 
Atheist philosophically justifying his rejec- 
tion of religion and divine moral law. And 
like Faustus, D’Amville asserts that 

All the purposes of Man 

Aime but at one of these two ends; 

pleasure 

Or profit. 

(IV.iii.125-127) 
We must remember too that Marlowe was 
still a most notorious atheist in Tourneur’s 
age. For his death in a tavern brawl had 
been made by Beard into a classic exem- 
plum of divine judgment against a licentious 
and blasphemous Epicure: 

It so fell out, that in London streets 
as he purposed to stab one whom hee 
ought a grudge unto with his dagger, the 
other party perceiving so avoided the 
stroke, that withall catching hold of his 
wrest, he stabbed his owne dagger into 
*Citations from Tourneur are to The Works, 

ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London, 1930). 

For a discussion of Tourneur’s imitation of 

Shakespeare and Marston, see Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 
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his owne head, in such sort, that notwith- 
standing all the meanes of surgerie that 
could be wrought, hee shortly after died 
thereof. The manner of his death being 
so terrible (for hee even cursed and blas- 
phemed to his last gaspe, and together 
with his breath an oth flew out of his 
mouth) that it was not only a manifest 
signe of Gods judgement, but also a hor- 
rible and fearefull terrour to all that 
beheld him. But herein did the iustice of 

God most notable appeare, in that he 

compelled his owne hand which had writ- 

ten those blasphemies to be the instrument 
to punish him, and that in his braine, 
which had devised the same.‘ 

Beard’s version of Marlowe’s death sug- 
gests all the essential facts, if not the actual 
mechanism, of D’Amville’s calamitous end: 
the judgment of God falls upon the vil- 
lainous atheist who in attempting to kill 
another man is mortally wounded in the 
head with his own weapon. Moreover, The 
Theatre of Gods Judgements is the very 
kind of popular, conventional, moralistic 
prose work which Tourneur may have 
drawn upon for his portrait of the atheist.’ 
It is extremely doubtful, of course, that 
Tourneur deliberately intended so vague and 
masked an allusion to Marlowe’s death. But 
it is not impossible that The Atheist's 
Tragedy reminded some Jacobeans that 
heavenly truth is stranger and more wonder- 
ful than impious fiction. 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN. 
University of Connecticut. 


*The Theatre of Gods Judgements, quoted by 
J. Leslie Hotson in The Death of Christopher 
Marlowe (London, 1925), p. 12. The Theatre, first 
published in English in 1597, went through four 
editions, the second in 1612. The fame of Beard’s 
description of Marlowe’s death is indicated by the 
various imitations of it before and after The 
Atheist’s Tragedy. See Frederick S. Boas, Christo- 
pher Marlowe (Oxford, 1940), pp. 280-83. 

®In a previous article I have pointed out the 
remarkable extent to which Tourneur’s portrait of 
the atheist incorporates conventional ideas expressed 
in early seventeenth-century prose confutations of 
atheism. See “The Atheist’s Tragedy and Renais- 
sance Naturalism,”’ SP, LI (April 1954), 194-207. 


JOHN PYM YEATMAN (cc. 77) 


ie was a surprise to learn that “The 

Gentle Shakespeare” by John Pym Yeat- 
man, book and author all but completely 
forgotten in this country, had been dis- 
covered in New York. It is true that 
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Yeatman professes that he had only given 
three weeks to the composition of his book 
of 315 pages, and an index with which not 
all American writers favour their readers, 
but more to the point and more likely to 
be the case, he admitted that he had written 
the book with very little preparation and 
only a very general knowledge of the works 
of Shakespeare. Not much more than a third 
of the book can have been the portion to 
which the three weeks of composition were 
given. The rest mainly consists of long 
genealogical trees which had been labori- 
ously compiled on other occasions, a copy 
of the well known and spurious “ spiritual 
testament, protestation and composition of 
faith of John Shakespeare”, and still more 
strangely a complete transcription of the 
first four acts of “Henry VIII”, which 
Yeatman described as Shakespeare’s greatest 
work. 

In 1901 Yeatman produced a pamphlet 
with the title “Is William Shakespeare’s 
Will holographic?” The subject took up less 
than one third of the seventy-two pages of 
the pamphlet, and then Yeatman wandered 
off to discuss the troubles which had beset 
him in his law suits, and in particular why 
he had lost his case against the “ Saturday 
Review” which had written disparagingly 
of “ The Gentle Shakespeare.” 

It is fair to say that there are parts of 
both book and pamphlet which are worth 
the attention of the student, but unfortu- 
nately they are overlaid with theories and 
claims which have little to support them. 
Yeatman held that, like himself, Shakes- 
peare was a Roman Catholic, though he did 
not produce grounds for this belief from 
the plays. He had not printed the last act 
of “ Henry VIII” as he did not believe that 
Shakespeare had written it. The most read- 
able chapter in the book is on the sonnets. 
“Nothing in English poetry, or perhaps in 
any language, is so beautiful as some of the 
sonnets. ... Many of the sorrows and much 
of the life of the poet may be traced in 
them”. Yeatman had nearly become a con- 
vert to Baconism. But later he wrote of the 
“* pernicious errors of the Donnelly school ”. 


On the title pages of book and pam- 
phlet Yeatman described himself as “of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, formerly 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge”. He 
was the author of a History of the House 
of Arundel, a prolific writer on the history 
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of Derbyshire (he lived for some years at 
Matlock), editor at one time of ‘the Legal 
Quarterly Review’ and ‘the Judicature 
Review ’ and, he adds, the writer ‘of many 
papers on the independance of the Bar, the 
Destruction of the Order of Sergeants and 
of the great Courts of Banco etc’. Criti- 
cism of the Judicature Act of 1871 crept 
continuously into his writings, and he fre- 
quently lamented the abolition of the Order 
of the Coif, of which he says it had been 
his ambition to become a member. In his 
book on Shakespeare’s will Yeatman wrote: 
““a clique of barristers had for years pur- 
sued the author with the most cruel 
calumnies which resulted in his retirement 
from his practice on the Midland Circuit 
and to his devotion to a literary profession ”. 
In court Yeatman had frequently been in 
conflict with the Bench. 

One cannot gather from his writings that 
appreciation of humour was a part of Yeat- 
man’s make-up but he must have had 
courage, for among the review notices of 
the “‘ Gentle Shakespeare ” which he printed 
was the following from “The Daily 
Chronicle”: “As a matter of fact the 
author does impart a good deal of inextric- 
ably confused genealogical information, but 
as all sense of order, all faculty of coherent 
expression, have been denied him, he fails 
to convey to us which of his thousand seem- 
ingly irrelevant facts is the great discovery.” 

Yeatman was a contributor to “ Notes 
and Queries” over a long number of years. 
In 1897 and 1898 there was a correspond- 
ence about “The Gentle Shakespeare” in 
which he suffered severely from his critics. 
In the next two years he was writing on 
Welsh Manuscript Pedigrees to better effect. 
In 1901 he wrote on the same subject from 
New York where he was on holiday. On 
his return home he contributed a long letter 
on “ Genealogical Research in America”, in 
which he testified to the remarkable free- 
dom given to research students in the 
appointed offices, and called attention to its 
dangers. One of his early letters, but not 
probably his earliest, to appear in “ Notes 
and Queries” is in the number for Septem- 
ber 9th 1865. It is dated from 3 Pump Court, 
Middle Temple. In it he described his search 
for links which would connect him with his 
namesake, John Pym, who had _ been 
admitted of the same Inn in 1602. 


Yeatman died in London in, I believe, 
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1910. One can only hope that after a liti- 
gious life, industrious but much of it mis- 
directed, peace and some happiness came to 


him at the last. SYDNEY RACE. 





CRUXES IN 
“LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST” 
I 


JN Act IV, Sc. iii, 1. 177, many emendations 
have been suggested for the reading of 
the 1598 Quarto— 
With men like men of inconstancy. 


The first folio merely inserts a comma— 

With men, like men of inconstancie. 

The second folio (followed by Johnson) 
reads— 

With men-like men, of strange inconstancy. 
Dyce’s “men like you, men . . .”; War- 
burton’s “ moon-like men, of strange incon- 
stancy”, seem to lead to Dover Wilson’s 
much sounder emendation— 

With moon-like men, men of inconstancy. 

This, unfortunately, has its own weaknesses. 
Its scansion, while technically flawless, has 
a strong caesura, reinforced by a most 
undramatic comma, which holds up a 
hitherto “tripping” passage. The flowing 
dialogue goes straight on after this for a 
further eight lines before Jacquenetta and 
Costard interrupt, to mar Berowne’s subter- 
fuge. Dover Wilson’s emendation is in part 
based on the supposition that “ moon”, 
spelt “mon”, would look very much like 
“men”. But forty-nine lines further on 
(‘New Cambridge’ text), the King says 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon, 
which seems to invite a quite unnecessary 
comparison. This could be avoided by 
emending the line to 

With men of like inconstancy. 

This seems to scan quite well, and is very 
easily explicable as a simple error of dic- 
tation. If a typesetter heard the line badly, 
he might very easily set up what he heard 
in the transposition found in the Quarto and 
Folio. The absence of a caesura seems to 
lend additional weight, since a heavy pause 
such as that indicated by the comma (vide 
Mr. Simpson’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Punctua- 
tion”), would ruin the flow of the passage, 
besides lacking any dramatic point. 


E. G. ALLEN. 
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II 


I wish to propose a new emendation of 
the well-known crux in Love’s Labour's 
Lost (IV. iii. 255): — 

. . . Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the school of night. 

Although nearly all editors of the play 
have agreed that ‘school’ must be a mis- 
reading, none of the numerous substitutes 
so far proposed has proved acceptable. 
Clearly the right word must be a noun 
which has a meaning parallel to those of 
badge and hue, and like them can be quali- 
fied by black. Is it possible that what 
Shakespeare wrote was 

. . . Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the style of night. 
Here style would mean: —titie, formal des- 
cription, distinctive attribute or appellation. 

Examples of style used in this sense are 
of course common in Elizabethan literature, 
and will be found in O.E.D. Shakespeare’s 
own writings, however, provide enough for 
our purpose :— 

Here is a silly stately style indeed! 

The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 

Writes not so tedious a style as this. 

Him that thou magnifiest with all these titles 

Stinking and fly-blown lies here at our feet. 

(1 Hen. VI, IV. vii. 72-76) 

Unto the poor King Reignier, whose large style 

Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 

Hen. VI, 1. i. 111-12) 

Am I a queen in title and in style? 

Hen. VI, I. iii. 51) 
Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his style; 
thou, Master Brook, shalt know him for knave 
and cuckold. 
(Merry Wives, II. ii. 297) 
. . thou wert dignified enough, 
. . . to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom. .. . 
(Cymbeline, Il. iii. 132-5) 

That black was the stock attribute of night 
in Elizabethan literature, and especially in 
the drama of 1580-1600, will hardly be dis- 
puted, but it may be as well to remind 
ourselves of the extent to which Shakes- 
peare followed the fashion :— 

Acts of black night, abominable deeds. 

‘ (Titus Andr., V. i. 64) 

Black night o’ershade thy day... . 

(Rich. IT, I. ii. 131) 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face 

new. 
. (Sonnet 27, line 12) 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

(Sonnet 73, line 7) 

The compositor’s misreading of ‘ style’ as 
‘school’ is easily explicable if we remember 
what those words usually look like in 
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Elizabethan spelling and handwriting. In 
numerous Elizabethan versions of ‘secre- 
tary’ hand c and ¢ are similar, sometimes 
almost indistinguishable. If the manuscript 
before the compositor had ‘stile’ (the 
commoner spelling then) written with the i 
slightly rounded, this may have been mis- 
read as ‘scole’ (another common spelling 
in Shakespeare’s day). Even if the manu- 
script had ‘ style’ the compositor might still 
have misread it as ‘schole’, for some y’s 
and h’s in Elizabethan secretary hand are 
not dissimilar, and if the tail of the y ter- 
minated in a small flourish on the line the 
whole may have looked like ‘ho’. A mis- 
reading of ‘style’ as ‘school’ is therefore 
a possibility to be reckoned with. 

A textual emendation of verse should 
satisfy by sound as well as by sense. Whether 
this does so, others must decide. However, 
“the style of night” is consistent with the 
versification of Love’s Labour’s Lost in at 
least two respects: (a) the assonance of the 
accented words is paralleled in other pas- 
sages, e.g. “Black is the badge”, and 
(b) the consonants of “ style” chime better 
than those of “ school” with the alliterative 
pattern of the context. I. A. SHAPIRO. 


SHAKESPEARE EMENDATIONS 
“ RICHARD III” 


1, 2, 75. Richard has stopped the funeral 
procession of Henry VI, of which Lady 
Anne is the mourner. She reviles him, but 
he keeps countering her attacks. At this 
point he says— 

Vouchsafe (divine perfection of a Woman) 

Of these supposed Crimes, to give me leave 

By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe. 

An. Vouchsafe (defus’d infection of man) 

Of these knowne evils, but to give me leave 

By circumstance, to curse thy cursed Selfe. 
Malone quotes Johnson: “I believe diffus’d 
in this place signifies irregular, uncouth”, 
and Steevens: “ defus’d infection of man” 
may mean, thou art as dangerous as a 
pestilence that infects the air by its diffu- 
sion. Clarke expresses agreement with John- 
son. Staunton, Knight and White pass the 
word ‘defus’d’, i.e, diffused, without com- 
ment. Marshall defines the word as ‘ wide- 
spread, or, perhaps, shapeless’. B. I. Evans, 
in the edition of the play of which he is the 
editor, writes in agreement with Steevens.’ 

* Macdonald (editor of the Warwick edn) says 
in his glossary: ‘infection used in the concrete 
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Lady Anne’s speech is an opprobrious 
repetition of Richard’s, meticulously accu- 
rate in detail; therefore, as he used the 
phrase ‘ of a woman’, she said ‘ of a man’. 
She was bitter to the uttermost, so to speak 
of his ‘infection’ as merely diffused is 
evidence of error, especially as the infection 
would be weakened by diffusion—when 
diffusion is considered as being antonymous 
to concentration, which would imply full 
strength. It seems her first line should 
read— 

Vouchsafe, deform’d infection of a man, 
Lady Anne used ‘ infection’ as the opposite 
of ‘ perfection’. The two emendations are 
strongly supported by the following quota- 
tions: I, 1, 20 “ Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent 
before my time Into this breathing world ”, 
III, 1, 9 “No more can you distinguish of 
a man, Than of his outward shew;” and 
3 Henry VI, V, 6, 51 “ An indigested and 
deformed lump,”. If deform’d is com- 
pared with defus’d it will be seen that 
the one was easily mistaken for the other. 

I, 2, 117. In the course of the verbal 
combat between Lady Anne and Richard, 
he asks her— 

Is not the causer of the timelesse deaths 

Of these Plantagenets, Henrie and Edward, 

As blamefull as the Executioner. 

An. Thou was’t the cause, and most accurst 
effect. 

Rich. Your beauty was the cause of that 
effect : 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleepe. 
Malone quotes Warburton, who said 
‘ Effect’, for executioner. He asks, was not 
the causer as ill as the executioner? She 
answers ‘ thou wast both.’ Clarke, Marshall, 
Macdonald and Evans write in agreement 
with Warburton. Knight and White follow 
the Folio, without comment. Marshall says 
‘effect’ has the unnatural meaning of 
‘effecter’, the action being put for the 
agent, somewhat as in expressions like ‘I'll 
be the death of him.’ Dover Wilson says 
‘* and most accurst effect” is clearly cor- 
rupt ’, but does not give his reason for what, 
in view of the many editors who think 
otherwise, appears an arbitrary remark. He 
quotes Edwards’ emendation of ‘and most 
accurst effect’ to ‘of that most curs’d 
effect.’ He quotes, also, Hanmer’s ‘and 
most accurst th’effect’. which gives ‘ effect’ 
sense of plague’; and in his Notes, of ‘ defused 


infection’: ‘We must not press too strongly for 
a meaning; the phrase is obviously used mainly for 


”? 


the jingle with “ divine perfection ”’. 
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its ordinary meaning, which Anne does not. 

As Richards says ‘the cause of that 
effect’, it is certain Anne had said ‘the 
cause, and most accurst effect.’ for he is 
repeating her words for his own purpose. 
So the Folio records her words truly. By 
effect she meant effecter; for the ‘ timeless 
deaths’ were the effect. 

I, 3, 289. Queen Margaret gives Bucking- 
ham warning regarding Richard,— 

O Buckingham, take heede of yonder dogge: 

— when he fawnes, he bites; and when he 

ites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. 
Malone, Knight, Staunton, White, Clarke, 
Marshall, Evans and Macdonald pass ‘ Look 
when he fawns,’ without comment, but 
Dover Wilson says in his ‘Notes’, and 
repeats it in his ‘Glossary’ that ‘Look 
when’ means ‘as soon as’. Schmidt’s 
Shakespeare Lexicon defines ‘Look’ as 
‘take care’, which is shewn to be correct 
by the following quotations, viz. Bucking- 
ham’s warning to Richard, ‘The mayor is 
here at hand: intend some fear; And look 
you get a prayer-book in your hand,’ (III, 
7, 45), and Richard’s warning to Stanley, 
‘Go then, and muster men; but, leave 
behind Your son, George Stanley: look 
your heart be firm, Or else his head’s assur- 
ance is but frail.’ (IV, 4, 497). 

Although there is no comma after ‘ Look ’ 
in the Folio and Qq. 1597 and 1602, one 
is inserted by all the above-named editors 
except Dover Wilson. They were right to 
do so, for, without it, ‘Look when he 
fawns’ is merely an invitation to see him 
fawn; which shews they followed Shake- 
speare in inserting it. As the comma forms 
a division, the two words should not be 
coupled into a phrase. 

Flattery and fawning are synonyms, so 
the queen’s meaning is made clear by the 
following quotations and remarks: ‘ Would 
I had never trod this English earth, Or felt 
the flatteries that grow upon it!’ (Hen. VIII, 
Ill, 1, 144). ‘ By flattery hath he won the 
commons’ hearts;’ (2 Hen. VI, III, 1, 28). 

He water’d his plants with the dews of 
flattery, Seducing so my friends;’ (Corio. 
V, 6, 23). These quotations shew that 
flattery did not have the desired effect ‘as 
soon as’ it was used, but after continued 
application. In the 1597 and 1602 Qgq. ‘ take 
heed ’ appears as ‘beware’; that (or its 
Folio equivalent ‘take heed’) is a standing 
warning, which the queen particularizes in 
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the next line regarding ‘Look, when he 
fawns,.’. HowarD PARSONS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
“EQUIVOCATOR” &c. 


THE Porter in Macbeth says: — 

Here’s a farmer . . . Faith, here’s an 
equivocator, that could swear in both the 
scales against either scale; who com- 
mitted treason enough for God’s sake, 
yet could not equivocate to heaven. . 
Faith, here’s an English tailor . 

(11. iti. 1-16) 

Received interpretation of the “ equivo- 
cator” context is that Shakespeare, through 
this drunken Porter, has made sinister 
allusion to a Jesuit priest. Some editors 
have read Father Robert Southwell into 
the Porter’s lines. Others have construed an 
allusion to Father Henry Garnet. The con- 
sensus of editorial opinion veers round to 
Father Garnet. Both interpretations are 
wrong. Nor was Shakespeare that sort of 
man. 

The terms ‘equivocator’ &c had origin- 
ally been used by scholars and clerks in 
orders to describe a fallacious process in 
reasoning, which, in essence, consisted in 
the application of a different sense to the 
same word. So More had regretted Tyn- 
dall’s ‘ equivocation of thys worde churche’ 


(OED). 
Numerous words of _ irreproachable 
respectability had dubious connotations 


forced upon them during the Elizabethan 
era. The word ‘nunnery’ was one; ‘ puritan’ 
another; a third was ‘ equivocator’ and its 
cognate forms. So that words such as these 
had two senses: the pristine and correct, 
the novel and incorrect. The Porter’s usage 
belongs to the ‘ novel and incorrect’. 

The words occur in All’s Well That Ends 
Well (V. iii. 249), Othello (1. iii. 215-6), 
Hamlet (V. i. 133-4) and several times in 
Macbeth. A typical example of Shake- 
speare’s usage from Macbeth epitomizes the 
sense of all the others: — 

I pull in resolution and begin 


To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. 
(V. v. 40-2) 


In my judgment, for Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan playgoers this was the doctrine 
of equivocation in a nutshell. 
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The doctrine and its exponents provided 
an easy target for volleys of Attorney- 
General Sir Edward Coke’s customary vitu- 
peration. Lord Chief Justice Sir John 
Popham denounced the doctrine in terms 
that were commensurate with Elizabethan 
conceptions of jurisprudence and con- 
demned its high-principled exponents to 
an ignominious death on the gallows. Dr. 
George Abbot, later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, lampooned both words and sense in 
a homily called Sex quaestiones, since when, 
thanks partly to Coke’s forensic skill, a 
noisy technique analogous to propaganda 
aimed at discrediting the doctrine has not 
looked back. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the sense in which Shakespeare 
has used these unfortunate terms conforms 
with the disreputable connotations which 
Elizabethan jurists and others unconsciously 
or otherwise impinged upon them. 


Though the doctrine leapt into promi- 
nence during Southwell’s trial in 1595 it 
had been matter for legal argument as early 
as 1581. In that year Father Edmund 
Campion was arraigned at the bar of 
Westminster Hall. There were seven other 
defendants, of whom six were priests and 
one a layman. One of the priests was 
named Thomas Cottam. In Cottam’s case it 
was further alleged that he had had in his 
possession a book called Tractatus Con- 
scientiae giving guidance to the doctrine, 
its restricted meaning and legitimate func- 
tion, during hostile examination. It may be 
said that Southwell’s scholarly defence of 
the doctrine mostly served to extend the 
doctrine’s prominence’ at this time, and, 
with hideous irony, to amplify its mythical 
association of condoning lies and impugn- 
ing the validity of the Moral Law. 


Father Henry Garnet, Superior of the 
Society of Jesus in England at this time, 
was tried by Chief Justice Popham at the 
Guildhall before the Lord Mayor of London 
and other commissioners. He was charged 
with treason by reason of being an ordained 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church and 
performing sacerdotal functions as such 
and with complicity in the Gunpowder 


1There seems no doubt that ‘ equivocation’ &c 
in the sense of ambiguity, quibble, lies, and so on, 
had passed into popular speech by the end of the 
16th century. Shakespeare’s relevant dramas sup- 
port this opinion, though one must allow for 
interpolation and revision. 
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a The prosecutor? was Attorney-General 
oke. 

The following’ is taken from Garnet’s 
defence : — 

Concerning equivocation: whereunto 
he answered that their church condemned 
ali lying, but especially if it be in the 
cause of religion and faith, that being 
the most pernicious lie of all others, and 
by St. Augustine condemned in the 
Prisciallianists; nay, to lie in any cause 
is held a sin and evil. 

It was no part of this doctrine that ends 
justify means and that men may lie. For it 
was precisely lying that applied equivoca- 
tion enabled men to shun. Garnet went 
on:— 

. .. Our equivocation is not to main- 
tain lying, but to defend the use of 
certain propositions; for a man may be 
asked of one who hath no authority to 
interrogate . . . as what a man thinketh 


A good instance, which Garnet mentioned, 
was the Seal of Confession. But it was no 
use. 

As Father Garnet heard the time- 
honoured words of the sentence rever- 
berating through the Guildhall had _ his 
thoughts perhaps gone back, far back, to 
that fateful day in November 1581, when 
the first Jesuit martyr in England, with 
six other priests and one layman, had 
listened, as good Sir Christopher Wray, 
mastering his emotion, gravely passed sen- 
tence of death, saying: ‘ You must go to 
the place from whence you came, there to 
remain until ye shall be drawn through the 
open City of London upon hurdles to the 
place of execution; and there be hanged and 
let down alive; and your privy parts cut 
off; and your entrails taken out and burnt 
in your sight; then your heads to be cut 
off; and your bodies to be divided into four 
parts, to be disposed of at her Majesty’s 
pleasure. And God have mercy upon your 
souls ’. 

Garnet’s execution was fixed for Ist May 
1606. May Day: the day of disorderly riot 
when masters shut their shops and all the 


* Persons both priest and lay accused of treason 
were denied counsel, a begging of the question not 
so very untypical of criminal jurisprudence at this 
time. 

* Kindly furnished by the Dept. of Printed Books 
at the B.M. 
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apprentices were turned loose on the City. 
What creature more unpredictable than 
a London apprentice in holiday-humour? 
With fine discretion the day for execution 
of sentence was put back to the 3rd. But 
lo and behold 


. .. when the executioner showed his 
head [Garnet’s] and bade ‘God Save the 
King’, there was not one would bestow 
an ‘Amen’, but instead thereof fell 
upon the hangman, who escaped hardly 
with his life.* 

So Garnet was not the most obvious choice 
to guy with ribald allusion after all. The 
mere fact of there being ‘choice’ is 
supremely important, of course. It was a 
manifest impossibility for Shakespeare or 
anyone else to make specific allusion to a 
specific person in so futile a fashion as this 
because too many priests were amenable to 
the allusion besides too many other persons 
who were not priests at all. 

For consider: the Porter alludes to a 
farmer—“ Here’s a farmer”; he alludes to 
an equivocator—‘ Faith, here’s an equivo- 
cator”’; and he alludes to an English tailor 
—‘ Faith, here’s an English tailor”. Now 
he does not allude to this particular farmer, 
to this particular equivocator, to this par- 
ticular English tailor. Nor might he have 
done so when farmers and equivocators 
and English tailors were as common as 
buttercups and daisies. A priori the allusions 
all have a general, not a particular, appli- 
cation. The second of these allusions can 
and does relate to a particular type of 
person but it cannot and does not relate to 
a particular person of that type. Conse- 
quently it seems a travesty of the laws of 
inference to deduce an allusion to Southwell 
or to Garnet—itself a very gross paralogism. 

Time and again one comes across the 
expression ‘the Jesuit doctrine of equivoca- 
tion’. Sir Edmund Chambers’ and Professor 
Dover Wilson* both use it. The expression 
Is not a very happy one. St. Augustine 
discussed equivocation in his works De 
Mendacio and Contra Mendacium; St. 
Augustine died in 430; and the Society of 
Jesus, whose members were subsequently 
called ‘ Jesuits’ by their enemies, was not 
founded until 1540. This leads one to ask 


* Hat. Cal., xviii, p. 265. 

* William Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 474. 

*See Introduction to his ed. of Macbeth and 
textual notes to Hamlet, for instance. 
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whether editors are able to justify them- 
selves for assuming that the allusion is 
exclusively an allusion to Jesuits.’ Obviously 
it is not. Priest or layman, christian or 
infidel, anyone might equivocate. It was 
not necessary to be a Jesuit, of course, to 
use ambiguous words, quibbling expressions, 
or to throw dust in your opponent’s eyes. 

In particular, Professor Dover Wilson’s 
assumption that Southwell is the subject 
of the allusion contains its own difficulty 
and provides its own decisive confutation. 
Robert Southwell, a Jesuit, was executed in 
1595. Now Henry Walpole, a Jesuit, also 
was executed in 1595. This being so, how 
were Elizabethan playgoers to know that 
Shakespeare (with Wilson) had conveyed an 
allusion to Southwell and not to Walpole, 
or to Walpole and not to Southwell? Simi- 
larly, Sir Edmund’s assumption that Garnet 
is the scapegoat is in like parlous case. 
Henry Garnet, a Jesuit, was executed in 
1606. Now Edward Oldcorne, a Jesuit, also 
was executed in 1606. This being so, how 
were Elizabethan playgoers to know that 
Shakespeare (with Chambers) had conveyed 
an allusion to Garnet and not to Oldcorne, 
or to Oldcorne and not to Garnet? The 
indictment credited Garnet with the names 
‘Darcy’, ‘Farmer’, ‘ Philips’, ‘ Roberts’ 
and ‘ Wally’; there may have been others. 
What means had they of obtaining that 
most pertinent knowledge? Obviously, they 
had none. So what is left of this essentially 
academic and artificial allusion? I conclude 
that nothing is left of it. 

Editors must stop loading Shakespeare’s 
lines with academic accretions and being 
clever at Shakespeare’s expense. They 
should know that Shakespeare was not the 
man to traduce the name of the meanest 
apprentice nor so ignoble as to calumniate 
the memory and martyrdom of men who 
had dedicated their lives to God. They are 
quite right to be both diligent and vigilant 


™ Editors say that the word “ treason” is signifi- 
cant. It is not. Anyone disaffected toward the 
Crown had this terrible indictment haunting his 
steps wherever he went. They say that the question 
of aliases is both significant and apt. It is neither. 
Garnet had several aliases none of which could 
have been known to Shakespeare. It is known 
(today) that Garnet wrote a treatise on equivoca- 
tion—though his authorship has been challenged. 
Since this remained in manuscript until 1851 it is 
absurd to suppose that Shakespeare had knowledge 
of it. In particular, all these points beg the question 
for reasons which I have intimated. 
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but they must relate their appraisal of 
Shakespeare’s dramas to the Shakespearean 
scene by preserving a sense of historical 
immediacy and by judicious commentary. 


K. B. DANKs. 


WHO STOLE THE HANDKERCHIEF? 


WHEN critics of Shakespeare err, it is 
interesting to discover the source of 
their mistakes. Identical errors are made 
by Hardin Craig in his text of twenty-one 
of Shakespeare’s plays (New York, 1931) 
and by George Lyman Kittredge in his 
edition of Shakespeare’s complete works 
(New York, 1936). In his discussion of the 
source of Othello, Craig says (p. 714) that 
the child of the ensign in the original story 
stole the handkerchief. Craig’s words are: — 

“The instrument for this theft was the 
ensign’s own child, and almost the most 
striking scene in the tale is the picture of 
Disdemona fondling the child as it steals 
away the handkerchief.” 

Likewise Kittredge says (p. 1241):— 

“The handkerchief is stolen by the 
ensign’s little child acting under his 
orders.” 

The original story, both in Cinthio’s 
Italian and in Chappuys’ French transla- 
tion, states clearly that the ensign himself 
stole the handkerchief from Disdemona’s 
sash as he placed the child on her lap. 
Furness translates the passage thus: — 


“The Ensign had a little daughter, a 
child three years of age, who was much 
loved by Disdemona, and one day, when 
the unhappy lady had gone to pay a visit 
at the house of this vile man, he took the 
little child up in his arms and carried her 
to Disdemona, who took her and pressed 
her to her bosom; whilst at the same 
instant this traitor, who had extreme 
dexterity of hand, drew the kerchief 
from her sash so cunningly that she did 
not notice him, and overjoyed he took his 
leave of her.” 

The source of Craig’s and Kittredge’s 
error is apparently Mrs. Anna Jameson’s 
Characteristics of Women; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical, the American edition of 
which appeared in 1896. During her dis- 
cussion of Desdemona Mrs. Jameson says 
(p. 246, footnote) : — 


“ . . in the original tale . . . Desde- 
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mona does not accidentally drop the 
handkerchief; it is stolen from her by 
Iago’s child, an infant of three years old, 
whom he trains and bribes to the theft. 
The love of Desdemona for this child, 
her little play-fellow—the pretty descrip- 
tion of her taking it in her arms and 
caressing it, while it profits by its situa- 
tion to steal the handkerchief from her 
bosom, are well imagined and beautifully 
told; and the circumstance of Iago 
employing his own innocent child as the 
instrument of his infernal villainy, adds 
a deeper, and, in truth, an unnecessary 
touch of the fiend to his fiendish charac- 
ter.” 


Mrs. Jameson had a vivid imagination! 
Professor Craig does not make the same 
error in his edition of Shakespeare’s com- 
plete works (New York, 1951, p. 944). Even 
there, however, he repeats his earlier state- 
ment that the theft of the handkerchief is 
almost the most striking scene in the source. 
He still seems to be remembering Mrs. 
Jameson as well as Cinthio. It was she who 
made the scene striking. Nep BR. ALLEN 


University of Delaware. 


“THE DRAM OF EALE” AGAIN 


WE can know a good deal about the 

disputed “dram of eale” passage 
(Hamlet, I. iv. 36-38) before ever consider- 
ing that passage in itself. It occurs at the 
end of a speech by Hamlet of some twenty- 
five lines and is separated from the lines 
preceding it by a colon. On the basis of this 
punctuation alone we may conjecture that 
the lines beginning with the mention of 
“the dram of eale” are not going to 
declare any thought vastly different from 
what has been said already; indeed, if we 
may accept this punctuation as a not 
unusual Shakespearean usage, we may infer 
that what follows the colon will likely re- 
state in different words the matter that 
precedes it. Most editors and critics agree 
with this reasoning implicitly for their 
emendations of the text almost invariably 
make the disputed passage say something 
very similar in content to the body of 
Hamlet’s speech. : 

The content and rhetorical structure of 
Hamlet’s speech can be reduced to this: 
Just as the drunken revelry of the Danish 
Court under Claudius is a cause of disgrace 
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to the whole of Denmark in spite of her 
achievements, so, in certain persons, a single 
defect may corrupt the entire character, 
however great its virtues. The principle 
involved in either case is that a defective 
part may entirely corrupt an otherwise 
perfect whole. If this is the essential mean- 
ing of the body of Hamlet’s speech and the 
conjecture about the relationship between 
that speech and its concluding lines is 
accepted, it remains only to make the 
minimum emendations in the disputed pas- 
sage that will render it similar in structure 
and content to what has preceded it. 

We look first in the disputed passage for 
words representing the defective part and 
the perfect whole and find them in “the 
dram of eale” and “all the noble sub- 
stance”. While the latter of these two 
phrases is certainly clear, the former has 
been the subject of much speculation. I 
favor retaining it as it is. “ Dram” is clearly 
understood as meaning “a small amount”; 
“eale” is close enough to evil and ail for 
the sense of the phrase to be intuited. 
Indeed, Wright’s English Dialect Diction- 
ary lists ‘“‘eale” as a variant form of the 
verb, to ail, derivative from the Old English 
eglan meaning to trouble or afflict, and, 
while a substantive form of “eale” is not 
definitely known to have been in use in 
Shakespeare’s time, a substantive of eglan 
did exist in the Old English egl, meaning 
mote. It is perhaps not too much to suppose 
that “eale” was intended by Shakespeare 
as a bonafide noun meaning affliction or 
ailment. 

The next task is to discover the phrase 
performing the function of a verb and 
describing the operation which “the dram 
of eale” performs upon “all the noble 
substance”. Again we refer to the body of 
Hamlet’s speech and find that with regard 
to the state the “heavy headed revel... 
makes us tradust”; it “takes from our 
atchievements . . . the pith and marrow of 
our attribute”. In the individual, the vir- 
tuous nature “takes corruption from that 
particular fault”. Our problem is to render 
the remaining words of the disputed passage, 
“Doth . . . of a doubt / To his own 
scandle”, into a phrase having a meaning 
analogous to the verb-phrases above, and 
to do so with the least possible alteration 
of the original. 

The widely adopted reading, “ often 
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dout”, fails by this standard. It is clear 
from the verb-phrases describing the man- 
ner of corruption of the whole by the part 
that the operation is not that of douting or 
extinguishing. Rather it would seem that the 
evil part infects the good, or, as the verb, 
“tradust ”, would suggest, it leads the good 
away from its proper course. 

We are assisted at this point by reference 
to the word “ scandle ” in the following line. 
In addition to the meanings of slander, 
malicious rumor, discredit, and the like, 
scandal carried for the sixteenth century, 
particularly in religious use, the meaning of 
bad example. If we adopt this meaning for 
the disputed passage, we may understand 
“the dram of eale” to be a bad example 
to “all the noble substance”, indeed, as 
leading it away from its proper course to 
that of corruption. Verbs which might con- 
vey this meaning and still be, both to the 
eye and ear, similar to “of a doubt” are 
adduce, abduce, traduce, induce or seduce. 
Thus the completed revision of the text 
would read: — 


the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance oft adduce 
To his owne scandle. 


GLEN O. ALLEN. 
Idaho State College. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA”: 
IV, vii, 6-10 
BRIEF dialogue occurs when Scarus 
enters, wounded, 
Ant. Thou bleed’st apace. 
Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H. 

Ant. They do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat ‘em into bench-holes. I have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 

Furness quotes Delius, “‘ We must suppose 
that the T was lying on its side, 4, and by 
one or two more slashes was changed to an 
H.” Furness dismisses this as “ ingenious ” 
and credits Staunton with the “true inter- 
pretation.” The wound began to pain Scarus 
who was punning on the pronunciation of 
the letter H (similar in sound to the noun 
“ ache ”).’ 

Modern editors generally agree that a 
pun was intended, though some refrain 
from glossing the lines or call the passage 

* Quoted from The New Cambridge Edition, ed. 
by Neilson and Hill (New York: 1942). 


* H. H. Furness, Variorum Shakespeare: Anthonie 
and Cleopatra (Philadelphia: 1907), p. 279. 
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unsatisfactorily explained. But if the subse- 
quent phrase six scotches more’ is con- 
sidered, there appears to be a _ simple 
explanation which could include the views 
of both Delius and Staunton. 

A T wound would be made by two 
slashes. A third slash could turn this into 
an H. Six scotches more would add up to 
nine slashes. Isn’t Scarus (and what better 
name is there for a man who says he can 
endure nine slashes and the resultant nine 
scars?) implying that he has the nine lives 
proverbially accredited to a cat? Shake- 
speare also made use of this jest in con- 
nection with Romeo’s gibe at Tybalt. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


3’ G. B. Harrison paraphrases, “I have room for 
a few more wounds on my body.” (Shakespeare: 
the Complete Works, New York, 1952, p. 1253.) 
But Shakespeare wrote six. 


WEBSTER’S “WANTON BOYES” 


ii is generally assumed that the Webster 
passage : — 
In all our Quest for Greatnes .. . 
(Like wanton Boyes, whose pastime is their care) 
We follow after bubbles blowne in th’ayre. 
(The Duchess of Malfi, V. 4. 75-7; 
F. L. Lucas’s ed.) 
is an echo of Shakespeare’s lines : — 
As Flies to wanton Boyes, are we to th’Gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 
(King Lear, IV. 1. 37-8) 
Yet, apart from the verbal parallelism in 
“wanton boys”, there is upon closer view 
no essential similarity between the two 
passages. Neither the pictures given, nor 
the applications of them, ‘the thought’, 
have any real relationship with each other. 
Now, there is a curious, so far unnoticed, 
similarity between the Webster lines in 
question and an emblem in Whitney’s A 
Choice of Emblemes (1586), namely no. 
55b.. Following the general pattern of 
emblems, this consists of a picture, which 
is headed by a brief motto, or sententia, 
and followed by an explanatory poem, in 
which the picture and the sententia are 
further illuminated and a moral lesson 


drawn.’ The picture shows a crowd of boys, 


1Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes, a Facsimile 
Reprint, edited by Henry Green, with an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation, Essays Literary and Biblio- 
graphical, and Explanatory Notes (London 1886). 

2 See Rosemary Freeman, English Emblem Books 
(London 1948), pp. 238-9. 
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all running around trying to catch bubbles 
“blowne in th’ayre”. Of the explanatory 
text, the first four lines contain nothing 
which is not—in a more condensed and 
suggestive way—in Webster’s image : — 

The little boyes, that strive with all theire mighte, 

To catche the belles, or bubbles, as they fall: 

In vaine they seeke, for why, they vanish righte. 

Yet still they strive, and are deluded all. 

But whereas Webster uses his image as an 
admonition against the hunt for worldly 
greatness, the moral of the emblem is—as 
expressed by the sententia—against Cuncta 
complecti velle, ie. against intellectual 
eclecticism : — 

So, they that like all artes, that can be thoughte, 

Doe comprehende not anie, as they oughte. 

I am not attempting to demonstrate that 
Whitney was the immediate source for 
Webster’s image, nor even that Webster 
was necessarily acquainted with A Choice 
of Emblemes. The emblem of boyes run- 
ning after bubbles is not Whitney’s own 
invention. The picture is identical with—in 
fact struck off from the same wood-block 
as—one used by the Dutch physician 
Hadrianus Junius in his collection of em- 
blemata, which appeared in several editions, 
in Latin, French, and Dutch, between 1565 
and 1585.° He, in his turn, is obviously 
drawing on an Italian source, judging from 
the words superimposed on the picture 
itself: Et tutto abbraccio/ Et nulla stringo. 
So, if Webster had seen the emblem, it 
might have been in any of these versions. 
What I want to point out, however, is that, 
whether Webster ‘ borrowed’ directly from 
an emblem-book or not, he was, with 
Whitney, Junius, and others, drawing on a 
common allegorical source. Webster had 
been attracted by a ‘picture’ of boys 
chasing bubbles—perhaps made a note of it 
in the note-book which critics like to pro- 
vide him with—and put it to dramatic use 
here, at the point where the dying Antonio 
is to express his stoic contempt of the 
world. 

Webster’s image has, in a condensed 
form, all the components of an emblem: 
the picture, the motto, and the moral appli- 
cation. Moreover, it is typical of a large 
group of his images: an ‘example’ is 
given, often with pictorial clearness and 


* See Green’s Essay I: ‘* Subjects and Sources of 
the Mottoes and Devices”’, p. 250. 
*An obvious example of this is the bird-cage 
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minute attention to details,‘ and its impli- 
cation and import are developed in the 
form of a more or less explicit sententia. 
The emblematic character of much of 
Webster’s language has been recognized.’ 
Mario Praz gives a list of Webster images 
in which the emblematic intent is stated,* 
or merely implied. To the latter category 
the “ wanton Boyes” should be added. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


image in The Duchess of Malfi (IV.2.127-31). Also, 
it should be noted that the ‘ picture’, as here, often 
is of a human situation: “the tan’d galley-slave 
.. . with his Oare” (The Duchess, IV.2.30), ¢.g., 
or the boy playing with his top (“I have seene 
my little boy oft scourge his top,/And compar’d 
my selfe to’t: naught made me ere/Go right, but 
Heavens scourge-sticke.” The Duchess, II1.5.93-5). 

5Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century 
Imagery (London 1939), 1,202-3; Rosemary Free- 
man, op. cit., p. 100. : 

* As, e.g., in the following passages: ‘That we 
may imitate the loving Palmes/(Best Embleme of 
a peacefull marriage)/That nev’r bore fruit 
devided.”” (The Duchess, 1,1.555-7); or “* Here is an 
Embleme nephew pray peruse it./’Twas throwne 
in at your window—CAM. At my window? /Here 
is a Stag | Lord hath shed his hornes,/And for 
the losse of them the poore beast weepes—/The 
word, inopem me copia fecit. MON. That is/ Plenty 
of hornes hath made him poore of hornes.”’ (The 
White Devil, 11.1.29-34). 


THE AUTHOR OF “BRITAIN’S GLORY” 
(1618): AN IDENTIFICATION 
JN the poem Britain’s Glory, or An 
Allegorical Dream, now all but for- 
gotten by seventeenth-century scholars,’ 
Robert Carliell traced allegorically the 
growth of Christianity from its ‘“ Babylonian 
captivity” in the medieval church to its 
glorious fulfilment in the Church of 
England under James I and his bishops. 
Carliell’s poem consists of forty-two com- 
petently-written six-line stanzas followed by 
forty pages of prose exposition, in which 
the author interprets his own allegory and 
enveighs against those current evils that had 
incurred the King’s wrath —recusancy, 
tobacco, and duelling. Dedicated to James I, 
the English nobility, and “ all well-affected ” 
clergy, Britain's Glory concludes the prose 
section with an abject apostrophe to the 
English Solomon: “Oh that I had the 
spirit of perfect wisdome, that I might 
heere set forth our Saloman, our Royall 
king in his true shape, of whose excellencie 
*See Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
Part III (London, 1817), PP: 353-54. Copies are in 
1 


the Victoria and Albert Library, the Cambridge 
University Library, and the British Museum. 
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I am ravisht with admiration.”’ Although 
in the dedication to Britain’s Glory Carliell 
apologizes to the reader for his “ blunt 
edged Chissell” and laments that his ambi- 
tious poem was not left to a poet “ better 
experienced than myself,” the author’s mis- 
givings were not justified. The poem went 
through four editions (1618, 1619, 1620, 
1622) and earned Robert Carliell a place in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Nevertheless, the identity of Robert Car- 
liell has never been established. At the 
beginning of his article on Carliell in the 
DNB Sidney Lee states frankly that 
“Nothing certain is known of the author,” 
and what follows is merely an improbable 
conjecture: Lee discovered the will of a 
citizen and leather-seller of London of the 
same name, dated October 9, 1622, but he 
was unable to give any significance to the 
fact.’ And, indeed, as Lee himself was 
doubtless aware, it is not at all likely that 
Britain's Glory was written by the leather- 
seller to whom Lee refers. Whoever wrote 
Britain’s Glory had a thorough knowledge 
of contemporary secular and religious con- 
troversy, was on intimate terms with life at 
court, and was, judging from the author’s 
carefully selected recriminations of social 
and religious practices abhorrent to James I, 
desirous of winning the favor of Whitehall. 
Robert Carliell’s vehement defense of the 
prerogative of king and bishops to rule the 
people of England, which is the distinctly 
aristocratic theme of Britain’s Glory, is an 
additional indication that the poem was 
composed by an author who may have been 
seeking the approbation of James I and his 
ministers. 

I know of only one courtier in the reign 
of James I who went by the name on the 
title-page of Britain's Glory and that is 
Robert Carliell (Carlell, Carlill, Carlile, etc.), 
father of the dramatist, Lodowick Carliell.* 

2 Britain’s Glory (London, 1618), p. 41. 

* There is record of another Robert Carliell in the 
same period. He was a merchant at Hull (see 
Joseph Hunter, Familiae Minorum Gentium 
{[London, 1897], I, 350). 

“See Charles H. Gray, Lodowick Carliell 
(Chicago, 1905). Gray makes no mention of Robert 
Carliell as the author of Britain’s Glory. It has 
recently been revealed that Joan Carliell, Lodowick 
Carliell’s wife, was a famous seventeenth-century 
painter, the creator of the well-known portrait of 
Sir Thomas Browne and Lady Browne (see 
Margaret Toynbee and Gyles Isham, “* Joan Carlile 
[16067-1679] — An _ Identification,” Burlington 
Magazine (September, 1954], pp. 275-77). 
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This identification of Robert Carliell as the 
father of the famous Stuart playwright was 
suggested long ago and buried in the un- 
published papers of Joseph Hunter, who 
scribbled at the end of his notes on Lodo- 
wick Carliell: ‘“ What is the relationship of 
Lodowick Carlell to the author of Britaines 
Glorie?’”* It would now appear that the 
author of Britain's Glory was the father of 
Lodowick Carliell and served in Scotland 
as huntsman to James I. Robert Carliell is 
known to have had connections with the 
English court. In a warrant of £100 paid 
to him in March, 1624, we are notified: 
“Our servant Robert Carlell one of our 
Huntsmen hath brought unto us out of our 
Realme of Scotland certaine houndes fitt 
for our service to be employed for our 
disport and recreacon.’” Additional evidence 
of Robert Carliell’s employment by James I 
during these years is a letter to the Scottish 
Privy Council from Windsor, July 16, 1629, 
which informs the authorities that Robert 
Carliell had “in former times” been re- 
sponsible to James I for breeding hounds 
in Dumfriesshire.’ 


With the one exception that he was 


5 Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum, British Museum 
Additional MS. 24490, Part I, IV, 92. 


my Cal. S.P., Domestic, Warrant Book, XVIII, no. 


"Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
Second Series (Edinburgh, 1901), III, 222. 
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buried in the churchyard at Annan,’ nothing 
further is known of Robert Carliell. But 
the motive of Lodowick Carliell’s father for 
seeking advancement at the English court 
is not difficult to perceive. The Carliells of 
Brydekirk were an impoverished family, 
“poor burgesses and indwellers at Dum- 
fries, not with £100 each in free gear,” 
according to a report in 1614,” and Britain's 
Glory may well represent Robert Carliell’s 
attempt to improve the social and financial 
condition of his family. It is recorded that 
Alexander Carliell, Robert’s brother, became 
yeoman pricker of the King’s hounds in 
June, 1622,° and that Lodowick, Robert 
Carliell’s son, won a position at court as 
early as 1621." He was keeper of the 
hounds at Richmond Park until 1663. 
Perhaps the popularity of Robert Carliell’s 
Britain’s Glory accounts for both the favor 
enjoyed by the Carliell family at the Stuart 
court and the literary interest expressed by 
the son Lodowick, who in later years rose 
to an eminent position in Henrietta Maria’s 
coterie of Platonic love dramatists. 
JAMES E. RUOFF. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 
* Gray, Lodowick Carliell, p. 22. The inscription 


on the tombstone in Annan is quoted in C. L. 
Johnstone, Historical Dumfriesshire —7 and 
the Border Wars (Dumfries, 1889), p. 129, n. 


® Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, IV, 


36. 
”” Cal. S. P. Domestic, 1619-23, 


. 414, 
4 Gray, Lodowick Carliell, p. 25. 


PASSES FOR TRAVEL ABROAD GRANTED BY THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
DURING THE TIME OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


Pt. I 
1643 
28 March 1643 The Duke De Espernoone; with himself 
and his plate and stuffs he brought over. France. 
31 March 1643 Captain Isaac Ash, with two servants. Holland. 
1 April 1643 John Wiseman, with two servants. Holland. 
1 April 1643 Sir Lionell Tallemach, Bt., with two 
servants. France. 
1 April 1643 Mr. Peter Saltilion. France. 
3 April 1643 Mr. Rob’t Fane, with two servants. France. 
4 April 1643 Mr. Phillip Frier. Holland. 
6 April 1643 Mr. Thomas Howard. France. 
7 April 1643 The Countess of Rivers; pass renewed (see 
11 November 1642); allowed to take a 
coach and ten horses. France. 
8 April 1643 Sir Francis Beneday, with wife and family, 
consisting of ten persons, and household 
stuff. France. 
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10 April 1643 


10 April 1643 
11 April 1643 


11 April 1643 
13 April 1643 
13 April 1643 
15 April 1643 
15 April 1643 
15 April 1643 
17 April 1643 
17 April 1643 
17 April 1643 
18 April 1643 
18 April 1643 
18 April 1643 


21 April 1643 


21 April 1643 
22 April 1643 
24 April 1643 
28 April 1643 


28 April 1643 
28 April 1643 


28 April 1643 
29 April 1643 


29 April 1643 
1 May 1643 


2 May 1643 
4 May 1643 


5 May 1643 


5 May 1643 
6 May 1643 
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Sir Henry Bruse. 

Mr. Crompton. 

Mr. Nath. Willys and Mr. Samuell Agard, 
with two servants, and horses to take 
them to Dover, and then to be brought 
back. 

Mr. Havers; to go to the Earl of Arrundell. 

Sir Ralph Hare, with three men. 

Mr. James Stephens. 

Mr. Hinton; for his health. 

Lady Mannors. 

Mr. Clarke, with his man. To have a post 
warrant for horses to bring them to the 
sea side. 

Mr. John Craven: leave to transport two 
ambling nags. 

Mr. Studvile, with his family. 

Mr. Edward Phillips, with his wife, three 
children, three servants, apparel and 
household stuff, for his health. 

Monsieur’s D’Aubigeon’s Two servants and 
his necessaries. 

Monsieur De Fontrailles two servants and 
his necessaries. 

Monsieur De Monthieson’s two servants 
and his necessaries. 

William Leech, Son to Sir Edward Leech, 
an Attendant on this House, with Wm. 
Leech B.D., fellow of Magdalen College 
Cambridge, his Governor; to take Ten 
Pounds apiece. 

Nic. Farney, servant to the Duke of 
Vandosme. 

Mr. Dixon. 

Walter Cary and Edw. Cary, gentlemen. 

Mr. Richard Mathews, his wife, man and 
maid servant and trunk of apparel. 

Charles Skynner. 

Lord Lumley’s Son, his lady, six servants 
and three geldings. 

Mr. John Goffen. 

Henry Edmonds, and his servant Wm. 
Boulds. 

Mr. Painter. 

The Earl of Saucourt, eight servants and 
goods. 

Mr. Lennard. 

Mr. John Twedy, with one servant and 
necessaries. 

The Earl of Bath, for his health, to drink 
the waters; his wife to go with him, and 
the House of Commons to be acquainted 
with this desire of the Earl. 

The Earl of Southampton and his son and 
daughter, with servants and necessaries. 

Lady Maynard. 
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Flanders. 
Holland. 
France. 
Holland. 
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France. 
France. 


France. 


Holland. 
France. 
France. 
Holland. 


Flanders. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


Beyond the Seas. 
Holland. 


Holland. 


The Spaw. 


France. 
The Spaw. 
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15 May 
17 May 


18 May 
18 May 


18 May 


18 May 


19 May 


22 May 


22 May 
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23 May 
25 May 
30 May 
2 June 


5 June 


6 June 
8 June 


8 June 


12 June 


1643 
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Lady Gerbier, with her two daughters. 

Lord Howard of Est; leave to send two 
nags to his Son. 

The two sons of Serjeant Clarke. 

The Lord Coventry with six servants, for 
his health. 

Mr. John Chichesley. 

Mr. Howard. Pass renewed’ (see 6 April 
1643). 


Mrs. Eliz. Lannier, with one man servant 


and two maids. 

Will. Sandall, his wife Elizabeth, a little 
child and a man servant. 

Mr. Mac Carta. 

Petition that he be allowed some support 
for his family or permitted to go beyond 
the Seas. Referred to the House of 
Commons. 

The Archbishop of Cassells, in Ireland. 
Petition that he be allowed money to 
settle debts in England, and a pass. 

Mr. Will. Adams, his wife, four children 
and three servants, with necessaries for 
travel; for his health. 

The Countess Rivers; Petition that she have 
restored to her those possessions which 
were taken from her when she was 
preparing to go abroad. 

Sir Tho. Stanley, his wife, two young 
daughters and a son, three men servants 
and a maid servant, with necessaries for 
travel. 

Mr. Henry Murry, his wife, family, and 
four horses; for his health. 

Doctor Collidon, with two children and 
four servants. 

Sir William San Ray (or San Ravy). 

Margarett Aragey, with her apparel and 
— things exportable by the law ef the 
and. 

Madam Diana Francovill and her maid. 
Wm. Johnson, Master of Arts, of Queene’s 
Colledge in Cambridge, with a Boy. 

Captain Weldon. 

Lady Hatton; for her health. 


Furniture etc for the use of the Earl of 
Arundel (details given). 

The Countess Rivers. Possessions to be 
returned to her, (see 22 May 1643) and 
House of Commons recommended to 
grant her the pass for travel sent down 
to them. 

Sir Ric’d Lucy, and three servants. 
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France. 


France. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


France. 
Flanders. 


Mastrike in 
Flanders. 


Leyden. 


The Spawe. 


Those parts of Ger- 
many which lie 
about the Spawe. 


The Spawe. 


France. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


France. 

Beyond the Seas. 

To the waters be- 
yond the Seas. 


Beyond the Sea. 





France. 
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13 June 1643 


16 June 1643 
17 June 1643 
19 June 1643 
22 June 1643 
3 July 1643 
5 July 1643 
5 July 1643 
6 July 1643 
8 July 1643 


11 July 1643 
11 July 1643 
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12 July 1643 


13 July 1643 
13 July 1643 


14 July 1643 
17 July 1643 
17 July 1643 
22 July 1643 
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24 July 1643 


24 July 1643 
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27 July 1643 
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The Dowager Countess Clare; according to 
the pass granted to her by the House of 
Commons. 

Sir John Manwood. 

Sir Jo. Holland’s Lady and family. 

Mrs. Digby, to join her husband who is an 
agent of the English merchants there. 

Mr. Wheeler. 

Lord Saldin. 

Mr. James Cuningham. 

Lord Lumley, with nine or ten servants, five 
or six horses, and apparel; for his 
health. 

Lady Delyne, two children, a manservant 
and a maid. 

The Countess of Banbury, with seven 
servants and four horses. 

Lady Smith, with her servants. 

Sir Will. San Ravy, to condole the death of 
the French King. (See 25 May 1643.) 
12 July 1643 Commons object to this 
pass. 

Countess of Banbury. Lords refuse the 
request of Commons that she be secured 
and re-affirm grant of pass. 

Monsieur Cheveny; Lords ask Commons 
to join in leave for him to export Three 
Hundred Fodder of lead Custom-free. 
(Cf. 9 September 1642.) 

The Venetian Ambassador’s goods. 

Margarett, Countess of Thanet. Petition for 
herself, Five children, six men servants 
and six maid servants to travel, and to 
have maintenance from husband’s estate. 
Pass granted for herself, not for the 
children. 

Sir Roger Smith. 

John Mordent. 

Sir John Conyers, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
For three months. 

Doctor Wright, with his wife and children, 
being Physician to the Queen of Bohemia. 

The Earl of Bath. Petition that he be 
released and allowed to go to the waters 
for his health. Referred to the Committee 
of Safety. 

The Earl of Pembroke; to transport two 
nags or mares to his son. 

Sir Edward Leeche’s Lady, with three 
children, two men servants and two maid 
servants. 

The French Ambassador, with his retinue. 

The Bishop of Ardah with his wife and 
servant. 


France. 
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The Low Countries. 
Beyond the Seas. 


Russia. 
Holland. 
France. 


Beyond the Seas. 


The Spawe. 
France. 


France. 


Beyond the Seas. 


France. 


Beyond the Seas. 


France. 
Roan. 


Beyond the Seas. 


Holland. 
France. 


Holland. 


Holland. 


The Spaw. 


France. 


Beyond the Seas. 


France. 


Holland. 
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29 July 1643 


31 July 1643 
31 July 1643 
1 August 1643 


2 August 1643 
2 August 1643 
3 August 1643 


3 August 1643 
3 August 1643 


4 August 1643 
7 August 1643 
9 August 1643 


10 August 1643 


11 August 1643 


14 August 1643 


14 August 1643 
16 August 1643 
24 August 1643 
31 August 1643 


2 September 1643 


7 September 1643 
15 September 1643 


29 September 1643 
2 October 1643 
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Sir Kenelme Digby. Petition of the Queen 
of France that he be permitted to go to 
France. Referred to the Committee of 
Safety. 

Adam Laurence, Derrick Hoast, Maurice 
Thompson and Nicholas Cursellis. Sent 
on affairs of Ireland. 

Servant of the Earl of Holland. 

Mr. Rob’t Maxwell and Rob’t Irvin. 

The Earl of Bath. The Lords decide to 
grant his petition to travel (see 24 July 
1643). 

The French Ambassador (cf. 25 July 1643). 

Sir William Balfore. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, with four servants, 
goods and pictures. (See 6 September 
1643 for the thanks of the Queen of 
France the grant of this permission.) 

Lady Keir. 

The Earl of Bath, for his health. To 
promise to render himself to this house 
upon his return. (See also 17 August 
1643.) 

Sir Foulke Grevill’s wife and children. 

Theophilus Aylett. 

Attendants of the Spanish Ambassador; 
Antonio Gonsalves, Andre De Lyas a 
Blackmoor and Faelix Holland Inter- 
preter. 

Francis Finch, with two men. 

Lady Finch, two daughters, one nurse, four 
maids. 

Symon Bennett with two men. 

Mr. Bayly, Wm. Gibbon, Attendants and 
one groom. 

Two sons of the Marquis De Vieville, with 
fourteen horses they brought out of 
Holland. 

The Countess of Banbury, with her servants, 
Coach and horses. (See message from 
House of Commons, 19 August 1643.) 

Mr. Bavy with his Mother and servants. 

Mr. John Hanford, with his wife. 

Monsieur De Launey, a Frenchman. 

Monsieur Claud De Brass with his wife, a 
man and a maid. 

The Two Portingalls, with their servants 
and such goods as they brought into 
England. 

The Emperor’s Agents. 

Earl of Portland seeks permission to travel 
to his wife, with his three daughters. 
Referred to House of Commons. 

Salomon De Paus. 

Mary D’la Barr; her goods. 
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France. 


Holland. 
France. 
Holland. 


The Spaw. 

France. 

To the waters be- 
yond the Seas. 


France. 
France. 


The Spaw. 
Holland. 
France. 


France. 


Any parts Beyond 
the Seas. 


France. 


Beyond the Seas. 
Beyond the Seas. 
France. 
France. 


France. 


Lisbon. 
Flanders. 


France. 
Rotterdam. 
Beyond the Seas. 
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Marquis De Vieuville; eight horses or 
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geldings and two mares. France. 
10 November 1643 Ric’d Worthinton, a Dutchman, servant to 

the Spanish Ambassador. Flanders. 
13 November 1643 Sir John Conyer’s petition. Renewal of 

leave until last day of February next. Holland. 
18 November 1643 Wm. Bovell, servant of the Lord Howard. France. 
9 December 1643 Doctor Thomas Vane and his son, with 

necessaries. Holland. 
18 December 1643 The Servant of the French Ambassador, 

with Letters. France. 
30 December 1643 Sir Clipseby Crewe, Knight, with neces- 

saries, France. 
26 January 1643 A servant of Prince Harcourt’s (French 

Ambassador) with a packet of letters. France. 
8 February 1643 The Prince D’Harcourt: several passes to 

cover himself and his equipage. Com- 

mon’s assent sought 12 February. France. 
13 February 1643 The Prince D’Harcourt; his horses to be 

exported custom-free. His party not to 

be searched. ae 
22 February 1643 Sir John Conyers. Leave extended until 

Midsummer Day next. Holland. 


GEORGE WITHER’S 
“WHAT PEACE TO THE WICKED?” 


PITE its careless anonymity—* The 
AUTHOR spares his Name; not, that he 
dares not to let you know it; but, because 
he cares not "—What Peace to the Wicked? 
was written by George Wither, apparently 
while the poet was in prison during the 
spring or early summer of 1646,’ in answer 
to a friend’s request for his opinion as to 
how soon the Civil War might end. Wither’s 


Quoted from the title page. Many years later 
Wither expressed his abhorrence of unsigned publi- 
cations in A Proclamation in the Name of the King 
of a, to All the Inhabitants of the Isles of 

reat Brittain (London, 1662), pp. 51-52. 

7TIt may have been written later; the first page 
refers to Wither’s ‘ long imprisonment /For ca ling 
of a Spade, a Spade’. Probably he was incar- 
cerated at least as early as 10 April 1646 for his 
attack upon Sir Richard Onslow in Justitiarius 
Justificatus. The Justice Justified ({London] 1646). 
See Commons —s Rad 505, and 639-40; 
Bulstrode Whitelock, orials of the English 
A airs, etc. (Oxford, 1853), if. 7; J. Milton French, 

eorge Wither in Prison ’, PMLA, XLV (1930, 959. 
66; J. Milton French, “Four Scarce Poems of 
George Wither’, HLB, ll (1931), 91-121. The poet 
was finally released from prison 20 October 1647 
(Commons —-> V, 337), but he may have been 
temporarily free when Opobalsamum Anglicanum: 
An English Balme hans n] 1646), which does not 
mention prison, was published (Thomason’s Cata- 
logue dates it 25 August 1646). 


RAYMOND E. MADDISON. 


reply, six pages of tetrameter couplets, 
alludes to Vox Pacifica (London, 1645) as 
his own production (p. 6); and Echoes from 
the Sixth Trumpet (London, 1666), issued 
not many months before the doughty old 
republican’s death, 2 May 1667, reprints an 
extract from What Peace to the Wicked? 


(p. 163)’. LyLe H. KENDALL, JR. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


* For treatment of other conjectural Wither items 
see my ‘Notes on Some Works Attributed to 
George Wither ’, RES, New Series, V (1954), 390-4, 
and ‘ Wither’s Authorship of The Great Assises’, 
N&Q, CXCVIII, 102. 


MORE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ALLUSIONS TO SHAKESPEARE 


JN Thomas D’Urfey’s comedy, The Rich- 
mond Heiress, 1693, there occur several 
references to the works of Shakespeare, un- 
noted either in The Shakespeare Allusion- 
Book or in George Thorn-Drury’s Some 
Seventeenth Century Allusions to Shakes- 
peare and his Works. Among these allusions 
in this play are: 
The World's the Stage, and all Mankind 
are Actors. 
Although this observation had been made 


* Prologue. 
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by Petronius, Pythagoras, and several Eliza- 
bethan writers before Shakespeare,’ it seems 
not unlikely that D’Urfey is here alluding 
to the famous lines in Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It, Act II, Scene vii: 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


On page 7 in D’Urfey’s play, the Welsh- 
man, Rice ap Shinkin, (a character for 
whom, incidentally, D’Urfey owes a great 
deal to Fluellen in Shakespeare’s Henry V) 
is described as, “A Welsh Beau, with a Head 
as barren as the Mountains of his own 
Country.” This seems to be an obvious allu- 
sion to Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I, 
where in Act I, Scene ii King Henry says 
of Mortimer, taken prisoner by the Welsh- 
man, Glendower, “On the barren moun- 
tains let him starve.” Just previous to this 
passage in The Richmond Heiress there 
occurs a reference to Falstaff, which has 
been noted by Thorn-Drury. 

Shinkin’s subsequent remark (p. §8), 
“There is a crete deale of Doubts, and 
Jealousies, and Pribbles, and Prabbles. .. .” 
seems to echo Shakespeare’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, where in Act I, Scene 
i, the Welsh parson, Sir Hugh Evans, says, 
“. .. if we leave our pribbles and prabbles. 
...” (ie., petty disputations, squabbles). 


RAYMOND A. BISWANGER, JR. 
University of Georgia. 


?See the Furness Variorum Edition of As You 
Like It. 


THE TEXT OF MARVELL’S POEMS 


A FEW minor textual errors have found 

their way into Mr. Hugh Macdonald’s 
useful edition of Marvell’s Poems, in ‘ The 
Muses Library, London, 1952. As they 
were not noticed by Professor Pierre 
Legouis (see Etudes Anglaises, May, 1953), 
nor, to my knowledge, by other reviewers, it 
may be pertinent to point them out. 

For line 286 of ‘ The First Anniversary of 
the Government under OC’, Mr. 
Macdonald prints: “ Which thou but as an 
Husbandman woulsd Till:” A glance at his 
note on p. 196 shows that he wanted to adopt 
the generally accepted reading ‘ wouldst’ of 
the 1655 text, and not the alternative 
‘would’ given in the BM C.59 i.8 (of which, 
apart from a few MS. readings and some 
emendations, this new edition is a faithful 
reprint). In a note on line 60 of the same 
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poem he reports that the BM C.59 i.8 has 
*‘joying’. This is not so: there is no ‘i’ 
between the ‘y’ and the ‘n’. Although in 
the text Mr. Macdonald follows Aitken’s 
modernised spelling of the 1655 ‘ joyning’, 
retained by Thompson, Grosart, Margo- 
liouth and Davison, and authorised in addi- 
tion by the Bodleian MS. Eng.poet.d.49, he 
seems to attribute the modernisation to 
Thompson, but one cannot be certain of this, 
as in the notes he erroneously gives his own 
reading as ‘ joyning ’. Into line 755 of ‘ Upon 
Appleton House’ he incorporates Aitken’s 
valid emendation ‘ Aranjuez’, but refers to it 
in his note as Arunjuez’, and states that BM 
C.59 i. has ‘Arunjeuz’, ‘ Aranjeuz’ is 
meant. Here and there, Mr. Macdonald 
underrates the variants he adopts (or refers 
to in the notes) as emendations by Marvell’s 
editors, when he could enlist the weightier 
support of the MS.Eng.poet.d.49 (e.g., p. 182, 
note on line 328 of ‘ Upon Appleton House’: 
“The wast” (small ‘w’ is a misprint: the 
text has a capital)] “thee waste Aitken”; 
p. 117, line 137 of ‘The Character of 
Holland’: “ And now the Hydra of seaven 
Provinces”, not on p. “ now] 
Thompson’). Mr. Macdonald does not 
always draw attention to his own emenda- 
tions: thus the confusing apostrophe on p. 9, 
in: ‘Heaven’s Diadem’ (line 18 of ‘The 
Coronet’) looks like a Folio reading. In 
one instance (p. 179) a correction in the MS. 
Eng.poet.d.49 is misreported: ‘yee’ in line 
73 of ‘Upon the Hill and Grove at Bill- 
borow ’ as ‘ye’. For ‘ Lycidas’ ‘ Lyedas’ is 
printed on p. 183. G. T. SENN. 
University of the Saar. 


FROM MARTHA DUCKINFIELD’S 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


To make sirope of tornipes which is a 

good medicine for the cough or cold. 
DAKE tornipes which are not seeded and 

scrape them and rubbe them very cleane 
but not wash them and put them into an 
earthenpott and you may if you please put 
in the bottom of the pott halfe a dozen 
spoonfull’s of sirope watter and soe stope 
upe the pott with a little rye past and set 
it into an oven with your bread and when 
the bread is baked take forth your pott, 
and drawe from your tornipes all the 
liquore and to that liquore put soe much 
fine sugar as will sweeten it for a sirope, 
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then put the aforesayd liquore beinge 
sweetened into a cleane posnet, and boyle 
it and keepe it with skuminge till it is come 
to a sirope haite not very thike, then put it 
into a glasse and keepe it for your use 
takinge every morninge fastinge one good 
spoonfull and every night whhen you goe 
to your bead and if you are very much 
troubled with the cold you may take it in 
the daytime to. 


An excellent Julipe to take in a plurisy 
or in a fever and my Cosin Momford 
gives it in the measles or small pox 
before and after they become forth if 
they be light-headed every three or 
fower houres. 


Take of the popy watter which growes in 
the corne fieldes otherwise called the sur- 
fitinge watter three spoonfulls and of the 
sirope of popy one spoonfull and mingle 
them well together with a spoone and soe 
let them drinke it, if it be for a youge 
childe two spoonfulls of the watter and one 
of the sirope. The sirope must be made 
of the same popies that the watter was 
made of. 


To make Julipe of sstrawberries exceed- 
inge good to be used for feavers, or at 
any other time to refresh the spirits. 
Take a pottle of the best spirite of wine 
you can gett and put it into a glass fitt in 
biggnes then put in as many ripe straw- 
berries as the liquore will cover, and let 
them stand together twenty fower houres 
then lett it runne through a cotton bagge 
and put it into your glass with the straw- 
berries againe as before. When it hath 
thrise thus done let it rune through your 
cotton bagge, and neither crush nor wringe 
your strawberries, but let it rune as cleare 
as you may, then take your cleare liquore 
and sweeten it with fine sugar as you thinke 
fitt, and soe keepe it, it will keepe well a 
yeare, give of this three or fower spoonfulls 
at a time as neede shall bee. 


The Jullipe that was given Mr. Miles 
when he had the fever at three yeares 
old. 


They tooke a quarter of a pint of straw- 
bery watter and a quarter of a pint of blake 
cherry watter and sweetened it with sirope 
of pound sitarns and they gave him two or 
three spoonsfulls at a time or more if he 
would take it and sometime the chiry wat- 
ter and the strawberies was sweetened with 


a? 


or 
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the sirope of Clove-gilliflowers sometimes 
with sirope of lemons which is most cool- 
inge but the sirope of sitarn is most cordiall. 

The suger for your julip of straberys, I 
thinke, will keepe the better if it be boyled 
with a little watter till it comes to parfect 
suger againe as you doe for clar cakes it 
should keepe the better and if you can gett 
sspirits of white wine it is the best to make 
this withall, but as your receipt is set downe 
I had it from Mistress Moore who hath 
found it by experience to be a most excel- 
lent thing. 


A very approved good Oyntment for a 
payne in the joynts or an ach. 


Take the shanke bones of the deare and 
chope them into peeses and bruse them very 
well but be sure you waste none of the 
mary in the brusinge of them, then take a 
potte or a kettle of fayre watter and boyle 
them very well and when you thinke they 
are very well boyled take runninge watter 
ready and poure all the liquore into the 
cold watter, and all the fatte will lye in a 
cake on the tope when it is cold, then take 
it cleane from the watter and worke the 
watter out of it then put it into a potte and 
keepe it for yourselfe and when you use 
it you must with your warme hand chaffe 
it into the place greeved night and morn- 
inge keepinge it very warme, if you please 
you may clarifie it againe when you have 
taken it forth of the watter. 


An excellent greene oyntment approved 
against all swellings brusings and aches, 
my Lady Maxies oyntment. 


Take of rew and sage of either of them 
a pound, and of yonge croaps of baye 
leaves a good halfe pound, of oil olive three 
pints, of suet of a weather three pounds, 
beate the baye croaps by themselves for 
they will require more beatinge then all the 
reste, then likewise beate all the others very 
well, together with the suet there with soe 
well beaten that the whiteness of the suet 
appeare, then put all these forenamed things 
into a new ertherne potte and power the 
forenamed oyle of olives into the potte with 
the other things then stope the potte very 
close and let it stand in the ground covered 
over with earth nineteene dayes and nights 
then take forth of the potte and boyle it 
an hower with a fast fire till than it become 
greene, then streine it through a new canvas 
that is not so thin into the very same potte 
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againe wherein the things were buried, thus 
you may keepe it all the yeare, you must 
cover it with paper and parchment, tye it 
very cloase. 


Balsame—My Lady Dennies. 


Take six pound of May butter unsalted 
one quarte of salletoyle fower pound of 
Horse grease one pound of Rosen of the 
best one pound of Turpentine and a halfe 
pound of frankensence, to this take these 
hearbes followinge of each one handfull viz: 
Smallage Dill Ballme Lovage Lavender- 
rotten herbegrase Parsly Comfrey sorrell 
Lawrell leaves Birch leaves Longwortes Mar- 
grome Rosemary Mallowes Cammomile St. 
John’s Wort Plantan Alheale chickweed 
henbane groundsell woodworte egrimony 
Betteny Cardus Benedictus, a white vine 
called Brionye Adderstonge. Pick all these 
hearbes cleane, they must be gathered in the 
heate of the day; chopp them and then 
beate them as small as you can. Mealt your 
Butter with horsegrease and frankensence, 
put in your oyle and your hearbes, beat 
your Rosen very small and put it to it, lett 
all boyle halfe a quarter of an hower, after 
it is off put it into an earthern pott and 
cover it close with a cloath and lay a board 
upon it, sett it in horse dounge the space of 
2 dayes then take it up and put it into a 
kettle and lett it boyle and when it is ready 
to take off put in your turpentine and 2 
ounces of verdigrease very finely beatten, 
and take heed it goe not over, then straine 
it all through a coarse cloath into some 
earthern pott put to it halfe a pound of the 
oyle of spick and stirr it well together, cover 
your pott close when you have cause to use 
the same make it warme in winter and cold 
in sommer. This oyntment is good for any 
aches all swellings all wounds and for all 
other sores but especially for the dead 
palsey. 


An oyntment good for any bruse or 
payne in the joynts—By my Lady 
Maxye. 

Take two handfull of Rosemary as much 
of isope halfe as much of the hearbe called 
adders tongue, halfe a handfull of Egri- 
mony, shred them together then take a 
pound of hoggs grease clarified, halfe a 
pound of Rosen small beaten and seaved 
then boyle the hearbes in the hoggs grease 
and Rosen till it be a perfect oyntment, this 
is allsoe good for a horse. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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Lucan Tellus oyntment or Ballsome 
admirable for wounds. 


Take one pound of the best Venice tur- 
pentine which you must wash three severall 
times in damaske Rose watter during the 
time of an hower at least, then take yellowe 
wax halfe a pounde cutte very small and 
melte it upon a gentle fire and when it is 
thoroughly melted put in your turpentine 
and lett them incorporate together a prety 
while, then take them off the fire and let 
them stand two dayes compleat, then slice 
your wax and be sure to scrape away all 
the drose and wett that will be in the bot- 
tome then take three pints of oyle olive, 
and put into your incorporated wax and 
turpentine and melte them on the fire, that 
done put thereunto of naturall Ballsome 
halfe an ounce, of St. John’s wort an ounce, 
of red sanders pound very small one ounce 
lastly six spoonfulls of sacke, when they 
are well warmed together and ready to 
boyle take them off the fire and stirre them 
continually for two howres together, when 
the wax and oyle are well melted together 
you must put in your sanders first before 
the rest of the ingredients soe doe as above 
sayd. 

An oyntment for to take away the 
payne of a spraine or the payne of a 
bone that hath bine broken. 

Take earth wormes and wash them, if you 
please you may let them stand all the night 
in white wine, then take them and boyle 
them in runinge watter and straine them 
from the watter, then take staggs horne and 
shave of all the white of the horne and 
put it into the broath of wormes and boyle 
them together till they come to a gelly, then 
take it off the fire and put it into a potte 
and warme it, and morninge and eveninge 
with warm hands chaffe the place payned 
and dip a cloath into it and warme it very 
warme and lay it to the place. 


A receite to make oyle of St. Johns 
worte. 


Take a quart of salletoyle and put into a 
pipkin, then take halfe a pound of the 
flowers of St. Johns worte beinge pickt very 
finely and when they are soe done put them 
into the oyle, then put the pipkin into a 
potte of watter being well stuffed with hey 
soe that the pipkin stirre not in the potte 
then put the potte of watter on the fire and 
let it boyle but once then take the fire from 
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under the potte and then put somethinge on 
the potte to keepe it warme and when you 
goe to bed put hot a... under it, soe doe 
seven mornings together, every morninge 
you put the potte on the fire strayne the 
old flowers from the oyle, and put into it 
but a quarter of a pound of the flowers of 
dried time after the first halfe pound and 
the last morninge put in halfe a pound as 
you did the first morninge and then lett the 
potte boyle a good while with the pipkin 
in it and then straine it and put it into a 
glass for your use. 

A receipt to make an excellent oyle or 

balme. 

Take as much salletoyle as you thinke 
good then take St. Johns worte it must be 
gathered on midsomer day, then picke of 
all the blossoms of them you must have 
good store of them then beat them in a 
stone mortter and put them into your oyle 
in some great glass bottle with a wide 
mouth, put in soe many of them that your 
oyle may be thicke withall then stope it 
close and let it either stand or hang in the 
sonne continually till towards Michillmas. 
Come to oyle, then take the oyle that will 
tise of the tope put it into a pot or box 
then take all the things which the oyle 
comes from and lay to the sore as hote 
as the party can suffer it and when the fire 
is out anoynt it with the oyle and that will 
heale it. 

Another for a burne. 

Take the dunge of a stone horse as hote 
as you can get it, and take a pound of 
butter and boyle the dunge in it till it be 
like a greene oyntment, then take it and 
straine it and keepe it in a pot and anoynt 
the burne with it when the fire is out and 
it will heale it. 

And to get out the fire you must take 
the dunge as it comes from the horse and 
lay it to the burne and after use the fore- 
sayd oyntment and it will heale it. 

A poltis for a sore brest. 

Take wheat bran and boyle it in varges 
with a little swines greace amongst it and 
lay it on twice a day warm. 

A seare cloath for a bruse. 

Take a pound of May butter and a pound 
of Boneworte cleane picked not washed and 
boyle it in the May butter till the leaves 
begine to crumble, then straine it out then 
put in one ounce of parmacitty in the May 
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butter and bone worte and stirre it well till 
it be mingled and when it is cold putt it 
upp and soe keepe it. 


A receipt to make a seare cloath for a 
straine or a bruse. 


Take halfe a pint of neats foote oyle a 
quarter of a pound of Deare suett a quarter 
of a pound of May butter, then take a hand- 
full of featherfen a handfull of camomile 
a handfull of mayden hisope a handfull of 
ffrench mallowes, a handfull of bone worte, 
three small roots of solomon seales as much 
of the roote Cumfre shred all these hearbes 
and rootes together and boyle them all in 
the oyle, and when they have boyled a good 
while then straine them and when they are 
strayned put in a quarter and halfe of a 
pound of Beeswax aiid then put in as much 
frankincens as will lye upon a shillinge and 
as much mastick into the oyle and bees wax 
then putt it on the fire and lett it boyle a 
little while then take it of the fire and putt 
in halfe an ounce of oyle of Roses, halfe 
an ounce of parmacitty then stirr them 
together of the fire. 


A seare cloath which was used to Sir 
Miles Ffleetwoods arme which is good 
for a bruse or swellinge or to dispers 
humours that hath resorted to any 
parte on such ocacions. 


Take halfe a pint of neats foot oyle a 
quarter of a pound of Dears suett a quarter 
of a pound of May butter, then take a 
handfull of featherfen a handfull of Camo- 
mile a handfull of Mayden hisope or unsett 
isope a handfull of ffrench mallowes a 
handfull of bone worte, three small roots 
of scalicely otherwise called Solomon seale 
as much of the roots of Cumfrie, shread all 
these rootes and hearbes together boyle 
them in the oyle and dears suett and when 
they have boyled soe that you thinke the 
strength of those things are gon into the 
oyles then straine them. When they are 
strained take a quarter and halfe a pound 
of beeswax and then put into them as much 
of the powder of frankincens as will lye 
upon a shiilinge and as much mastick and 
two penerth of fenerick then put all these 
into the oyle, then put it one the fire and 
let it boyle a little while then take it of 
the fire and putt in halfe an ounce of oyle 
of Roses, halfe an ounce of parmacitty, 
halfe an ounce of Dill oyle halfe an ounce 
of eldern oyle halfe a spoonfull of stone- 
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pitch beaten into powder then put all these 
oyles and the stone pitch into the same 
when it is hott take of the fire stirringe it 
well together then take a peece of new 
bockerame and put into it and as warme 
as you can apply it to the place, this is an 
excellent thinge to dispers swellinges and to 
comfort veines or sinewes. 


A. J. SHIRREN. 
(To be continued) 


[The writer would welcome information 
about Martha Duckinfield addressed to 
32, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8.] 


THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN 
NORFOLK 1700-1850 


(THE following review of schools in 
Norfolk includes, as far as information 
allows, all schools established by 1700— 
grammar and non-classical schools—and 
continues with a description of the state of 
education about 1750, showing the impact 
of the charity School movement as well as 
of the other endowed non-classical and 
grammar schools, closing with a review of 
progress to the early years of the nineteenth 
century, drawing attention to the grammar 
schools and the special case of Scarning.’ 


THE POSITION BY 1700 

By 1700, there were 21 endowments for 
non-classical schools and 16 for grammar 
schools. In all, including fee paying and 
charity schools supported by subscription, 
there were 100 schools of which 50 professed 
to teach grammar. 


ENDOWED NON-CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 

Two endowments—Brancaster and Burn- 
ham Thorpe—date from Elizabeth’s reign. 
The School at Brancaster for which Robert 
Smyth’ left money in 1594 for the School- 
imaster’s salary and for a gift to each scholar 
of 2 yards of blanket cloth at the Feast of 
All Saints, was established for teaching 22 
scholars of Brancaster plus Titchwell, 
Thornham and Burnham Deepdale. 

In 1604, a school was founded at Old 
Beckenham and in 1611, one foundation at 
Soham Toney was to include as well the 
children of Thraxton and Watton. 

2 Quaker education is omitted but a description 
will be found in my two articles in the Friends 
Historical Journal 1948 and 1949 entitled ‘“‘ The 
Society of Friends and its treatment of its poor.” 


_ * Smyth also built a school house which is now 
in use as a cottage. 
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By will of Thomas Anguish (1617), land 
and houses were left to provide a hospital 
in Norwich as a boarding school for chil- 
dren aged five to fifteen years to be taught 
and made fit for service “or able to main- 
tain themselves by their work.” Up to 1650, 
boys and girls were lodged together in the 
Boys Hospital in St. Edmunds Parish but a 
further bequest by Robert Baron (1649) 
made possible the fitting up of a separate 
house in Golden-Dog-Lane. Children were 
admitted on the nomination of the Mayor 
and Aldermen; they were kept at work and 
taught to read and were provided with cloth- 
ing. Each child on leaving was bound out 
apprentice with a premium.’ 

In 1622, a small school was established 
by endowment at Martham. 

At Great Yarmouth in 1624, the Assem- 
bly ordered collections to be made “ at the 
church doors every Sabbath Day towards 
the charge of erecting convenient rooms for 
in the nature of an Hospital School and 
keeping of poor children.” In 1634, “ The 
Hospital being let to poor folks at £5 a year, 
Mr. Owner applied to have the disposal of 
it for £10 a year towards fitting of and 
settling a school for training of poor chil- 
dren to read and other employment 
therein.”” The Hospital was St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital which Mr. Owner, a rich merchant, 
converted into a school and gave £1000 
towards its upkeep. In 1676, the Corporation 
raised money by tontine and the school 
becoming its responsibility, children were 
nominated thereto by the Mayor and Alder- 
men. The appointment of the Schoolmaster 
is noted in 1696. He was to provide “ for 
every child three meals per week of flesh 
and three meals of diet every day and at 
meals to allow them what beer they desire 
and a draught of beer at 4 o’clock every 
afternoon; and roasted meat every Christ- 
mas day, Easter day and Whit-Sunday; and 
to find diet and washing at 2/- per week 
for each child . . . to be allowed £30 per 
annum and 8 chaldrons of Coal yearly... 
and for teaching every child 20s. when it 
can read well in the Bible, 20s. more when 
it can write well, 20s. when it can cipher 
well to the Rule of Three Inclusive.” The 


* Numerous bequests were added to the founda- 
tions and parishes also had the —_ of nomination 
to the Boys and Girls Hospitals in Norwich in 
respect of various benefactions. 

— Yarmouth Assembly Books. 

1d. 
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children were to be rewarded when they 
could read and for their manual work 
received Id. in the shilling (the Master 
received 2d. and the rest went to the Town 
Stock). As at Norwich, children were 
apprenticed when of age. 

Other schools in this class were founded 
in the last half of the seventeenth century— 
at Fulham St. Mary (1670), at Wells (1678), 
at Hunworth (1688) and at Roughton (1694). 
Other bequests made for schools at Mattis- 
hall,° Briston, Welney and Brandon Parva 
were either ineffective or delayed in execu- 
tion. 


ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

Most of the endowed grammar schools 
were established by 1700. 

The earliest was at Cromer where Sir 
Bartholomew Reed left houses (1505) in 
London in the charge of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company for a “ priest cunning in grammar 
who should keep a school... . teaching. . . 
gentlemen’s sons and good men’s children 
and especially poor men’s children of 
Cromer and thereabouts.” 

In 1510, Thomas. Thoresby left lands in 
King’s Lynn “to teche . . . six children 
freely at Grammar and Song, sufficiently to 
maintain the choir” (in St. Margaret’s 
Church) and to “Sing and pray at his 
tomb” so long as “ The world shall con- 
tinue.” Masters were appointed ‘as early as 
1530. By 1551, the Corporation assumed 
control of the school and John Backston 
was appointed to teach the children of the 
town “ frank and free.” The ancient rules of 
the school were confirmed in 1662 and one 
Tule urged the masters to “ show an equal 
concern and take the same pains in instruct- 
ing the children without any distinction . 
of rich and poor.” 

The Norwich Grammar School was given 
a charter by 1547 and its upkeep provided 
for by hospitals, rectories and land belong- 

“At Mattishall, according to the Charity Com- 
missioners, Robert Harleston granted money for 
various uses, including a sum of 8s. 6d. which was 
to be given to a person to teach. A bundle of six- 
teenth century papers discovered by me in the 
church chest, including a letter petitioning for the 
use of the bequest, shows that the gift was, in fact 
made by his sister, the wife of Archbishop Parker. 

"See Indenture Oct. 1. 35 Henry VIII; Report 
of Town Clerk 1836; Statutes 1662; Report on the 
Deeds and Records of the Borough of King’s Lynn 
by H. Harrod 1874. See also Readers Quarterly 
of King’s Lynn Public Library August & November 


944 for two articles by L. C. Vernon “ History of 
the Grammar School ”’. ” 
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ing to St. Giles’ Hospital," Wymondham 
School followed in 1550 (the foundation of 
Sir William and Thomas Wodehouse) and 
in 1551, a grammar school at Great Yar- 
mouth was carved out of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. Sir John Gresham founded a school in 
Holt in 1554 of which the Fishmongers’ 
Company were made governors and in the 
same year, a school was established at 
Aylsham by will of Robert Jannys. In 1604, 
a free school was instituted at Scarning by 
will of William Secker. The will took effect 
in 1638 and the school came into being 
after 1641. In 1604 also, a school was 
founded at North Walsham’® by Sir William 
Paston for children of the Hundreds of 
North Erpingham, Tunstead, Happing and 
East and West Flagg. 

Schools founded in Charles I’s reign were 
at — Walsingham,*® Grimston and Felt- 
well. 

In the last part of the seventeenth century, 
schools were established at Great Massing- 
ham and Attleborough. A grant was made 
in 1688 (and effective in 1718) for the pay- 
ment of a chaplain and schoolmaster at 
Harleston. The grant arose because of a debt 
incurred about 1677 by Robert Welstead, 
goldsmith of London and his creditor, 
Archbishop Sancroft, agreed to accept in 
lieu of the £900 due, the rent or interest of 
£678 9s. given to Welstead by Charles II 
and payable quarterly from the Excise 
revenues. The Archbishop decided to settle 
the rent on an old chapel in Harleston, 
“nigh useless and deserted for want of fit- 
ting and ornament”, for the keeping of a 
public school and the Masters, Fellows and 
Scholars of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
were entrusted with the disposal of the rent 
and the appointment of the chaplain and 
schoolmaster."* 

PROGRESS TO 1750 

By 1750, probably 100 more schools had 
been opened. 29 endowments for non-classi- 
cal schools had been made and 3 more 
grammar schools had been established. But 
the most striking development is the foun- 


*H. W. Saunders History of the Norwich Gram- 
mar School (1932) states that a school existed prior 
to 1547. See also A. F. Leach Educational Charters 
and Documents 698-1909 (1911). 

* Lord Nelson was educated here. 

*° Sir Henry Spelman was educated here. 

See Indenture June 25, 1688. This and other 
documents regarding Harleston were kindly lent to 
me by the Bursar of Emmanuel College. 
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dation of charity schools under the stimulus 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


34 charity schools were started early in 
the eighteenth century providing for 570 
boys and 223 girls. 

The S.P.C.K. made its earliest contact in 
Norfolk, apparently with Thomas Ibbot of 
Swaffham who wrote in February 1700, 
“that the state of religion in these parts is 
very lamentable”’.'? In July, he announced 
that he had “communicated the designs” 
of the Society to the Bishop of Norwich, 
“who highly approved of them, recom- 


mended some worthy gentleman .. . and 
gave him some rules for a_ religious 
Society.”** 


Meanwhile, charity schools were being 
established in Norwich by Dissenters, 
(chiefly Presbyterians) led by Robert Cook, 
Mayor John Hall and John Mackerall. 
They were placed in the parishes of St. 
Ethelred, St. Benedict, St. Mary and St. 
James (from June 1700) and in each parish, 
25 children of both sexes were taught to 
read, write and cipher, given a Bible and 
bound out apprentices on leaving school."* 

In November 1707, “ the setting up of one 
or more charity schools here having been 
proposed at a meeting of the clergy in the 
Library at the New Hall . . . the same was 
readily and unanimously agreed to.”’* The 
movement had the support of Dr. Trimnel, 
Bishop of Norwich and Dr. Tanner, and by 
order of the Bishop, sermons were to be 
preached twice a year during Lent. The 
schools began in 1708, and by 1709 it was 
reported that there are .. . 8 schools wherein 
are 230 boys and 2 schools for 40 girls. All 
the boys have caps and bands and against 
Christmas last 80 of them were clothed 
throughout.”** Subscriptions were over £200 


*? Two Hundred Years. The History of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 1698-1898 by 
HA O. B. Allen and Edmund McLure 1898. Page 


’*Tbbot was master of a grammar school at 
Swaffham. A school was built for the poor some 
thirty years later. 

** See the History of the City of Norwich by 
Benjamin Mackerell 1737 Volume II. (Two volumes 
unpublished MS.) 

** An Account of Charity Schools 1709. 

*® Ibid. Clothes were provided “ that the Trustees 
and Benefactors may see what their behaviour is 
abroad ” (see An Account 1704). 
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and collections and legacies increased them 
to £285. 

By 1709, it was reported that there was, 
also, “a charitable school set up” at North- 
wold for the teaching of “ 50 poor children 
which are all that the town affords” and 
one at Thorpe where 12 poor children were 
taught to read.'’ Theophilus Williams 
reported also in July 1708 that in East Har- 
ling he had “got a Schoolmaster settled 
and that the poor are taught at his charge 
all but two whom a Gentleman has taken 
to be his Apprentices and will provide every 
way for them.”'* In 1709 he wrote saying 
that “he did not despair of erecting a 
Charity School when the taxes are abated” 
and, acknowledging receipt of a packet of 
the Society’s publications, he said that he 
had asked via Chancellor Tanner for per- 
mission from the Bishop of Norwich to 
reprint and distribute through the diocese, 
1500 Proposals for Raising and Ordering the 
Schools. Chancellor Tanner wrote to the 
Society that the Bishop had allowed him to 
reprint 2000 Proposals.’® 

The first formal meeting of the Trustees 
for the Norwich Charity Schools took place 
in May 1711 at which gifts of money were 
acknowledged—£50 from Mr. Adamson, £20 
from Mrs. Blenerhasset of Caister next 
Yarmouth (a well known Yarmouth bene- 
factress), £10 from Mrs. Craddock and £20 
from Mrs. Preston. But evidently the 
Trustees wanted to make money quickly for 
the next meeting acknowledged a receipt 
from Mr. Joseph Tanner, Fenchurch St., 
London, showing that he held on their 
behalf one ticket in a two million lottery. 
The venture was not successful and in 
December, Henry Lemons was appointed 
collector of contributions for the schools.”° 

About this time, the S.P.C.K. was in 
correspondence with an ardent promoter of 
the Schools, Alderman John Risebrow. In 
March 1711, he asked Mrs. Bennett, mistress 
of a Charity School in Holborn to recom- 
mend “a skilful, honest and sober young 
man capable of teaching a school according 
to the methods in London, to supply a 
vacancy at Norwich”. In November 1712, 
Walter Mansell was appointed at £30 to 
teach 30 boys and his wife, 15 girls and 

" Tbid. 

a eee of letters. §.P.C.K. 

1 


2° See A Book for the Charity Schools in Norwich 
1711-1759. 
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Mr. Risebrow reported them as _ highly 
acceptable.”* 

In 1714, Thomas Havers was sent to 
London to buy Bibles, caps, coats and bands 
for 206 boys and gowns and petticoats for 
77 girls. The following year, Mr. Risebrow 
distributed S.P.C.K. pamphlets in the neigh- 
bouring villages “‘ where ignorance and vice 
abound.” He visited Hethersett which 
possessed a charity school endowed with £10 
a year and “desired Mr. Amyas there and 
possessed of a good living to set a good 
example to his parishioners.” Henry New- 
man, Secretary of the S.P.C.K. replying to 
Mr. Risebrow, suggested that if the master 
of Hethersett could spend a day or two with 
Mr. Mansel in Norwich, he would “ soon 
acquire the London Methods of Teaching ” 
and that indeed he might take only a day 
for this purpose if he went on Saturday 
afternoon when his school was dismissed** 
—a charming early example of a lightning 
teachers’ training course. 

By 1719, Alderman Risebrow reported to 
the Circular letter of the S.P.C.K. that 
Norwich had 8 schools for boys and 4 for 
girls, all cloathed, being about 400.7° In 
that year, however, teachers were asked to 
give notice to parents and friends of chil- 
dren who had been in school above five 
years that they provide for them in one 
month as it was not fit to keep them longer. 

Cox’s Magna Britannia (1724) describes 
Charity Schools set up in Norfolk by 1718 
which, in addition to the above, gives 
scholars at Eaton, Shottesham, Stow Bedon 
and Caston, Terrington in Marshland, 
Weeting, Wymondham, Attleborough, 
Bramerton, Brigham, Denton, Diss, and 
Yarmouth.** An attempt was made, also, to 
set up a school at Thetford with the aid of 
a legacy of £2000 left by Sir John William- 
son but this failed. The executor of the 
estate argued that the legacy could not be 


*" Abstracts of letters. 
2 Thid 


* Ibid. In 1723, the Alderman left lands in Wal- 
- and Wacton to maintain a school in St. Peter 

ancrofts’ Parish, Norwich. 

** Attleborough and Denton are referred to in the 
correspondence of the S.P.C.K. According to 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, the school at Diss was kept 
in the Old Guildhouse and the Grammar School 
(where Blomefield himself was probably educated) 
was “kept above, in the same House.” See Norfolk 
Archeology Volume II 1849 page 16 for a picture 
of the building. Blomefield was a Trustee of the 
Norwich Schools about 1750 when the minutes of 
A Book for the Charity Schools are in his writing. 
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paid until an estate at Cobham was sold 
and he would not allow interest on the 
money and eventually the legacy was 
diverted to apprenticing. In 1719, the Society 
also heard from Dr. Thomas Littel of Lynn 
that the Dissenters had lately erected a 
school and that he hoped that an Anglican 
School would shortly materialise. 

By 1750, there were probably other 
schools. At Holt, for example, it was 
recorded in 1727 that a few was preserved 
for the charity school boys as well as for 
the Gresham School boys.” 


FURTHER ENDOWED NON-CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 
SET uP BY 1750 

Several small schools providing for from 
6 to 12 children were endowed between 1700 
and 1750 at Kettlestone (1713), Banham 
(1713), Redenhall (1712), Coltishall (1718), 
King’s Lynn (1720), Colton (1726), Deo- 
pham (1728), Hevingham (1726), Bawdes- 
well (1728), Blofield (1727), Foulden (1728), 
Bressingham (1728), Northwold (1736), 
Morley St. Botolph (1732), Ormesby St. 
Margaret (1723), Norwich (1712), (1729, 
1732) and Howe (1738). 

Provision for larger schools was made at 
Walpole St. Peter (1705), Norwich (1709), 
Yarmouth (1719), Swaffham (1724), Shipd- 
ham (1735) and Mileham (1743). At Nor- 
wich, two Dissenters, Joanna Scott and her 
sister Dorothy Man left money to teach 30 
poor children “to read English well” (that 
is, the Bible). At Yarmouth, a Dissenters 
School was set up at the old Meeting House. 
At Swaffham Nicholas Hamond left money 
to teach 20 youths “to read the English 
tongue ” and at Mileham, an endowment by 
Rev. Charles Ward in 1743 was super- 
imposed on an early 17th century legacy 
left by Allan Elwyn. 


FURTHER ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS BY 
1750 
Three more grammar schools were created 
at Hingham, Norwich and Snettisham. 
By indenture of 1727, William Parlett 
gave lands for a free school at Hingham to 


** See the History of Holt by Lewis B. Radford 
1908 


**In 1712, Rev. Jeremiah Revans left £3 per 
annum to teach 6 poor girls a morning and evening 
prayer, grace before and after meat, the church 
catechism and Sunday observance. In 1729 and 
1732 John and Elizabeth Addey left money to 
educate 6 children from St. Peter Mancrofts’ Parish 
and from Catton in reading, writing, ‘‘ and the first 
four rules of arithmetic.” 
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admit poor children from the age of six 
years who were to be taught Greek and 
Latin and to be “perfect in the English 
tongue.” At Norwich, John Norman left 
land in 1720 for a school for 120 boys (with 
reservations in favour of descendants of the 
Trustees). At Snettisham, Anthony Hall left 
money in 1700 for the education of 20 poor 
boys “ to read, write and cipher and to iearn 
them Latin.” 


PROGRESS TO 1800 
By 1800, there were 11 further endow- 


ments for non-classical schools. Small 
endowments for Sunday Schools were made 
at Caister St. Edmunds (1787), North 


Walsham (1758) and Narborough (1793). 
Day schools were added to by endowment 
as follows:—At Terrington St. Clements 
Rev. Dr. Newcome left £200 in 1763 for 
teaching poor children to which Anderson 
Allen added £60 in 1783, a legacy secured 
on the tolls of the turnpike road from Lynn 
to Wisbech; at Witton, John Norris in 1777 
left £400 for teaching poor children of that 
place and of Witchingham (they were actu- 
ally taught at Bacton); at Baxton, John 
Wright left £700 in 1754 with the interest 
of which 6 girls were taught there and 6 
boys were sent to a neighbouring parish. 
Two legacies were made specifically for 
girls. 

At Wighton, Sarah Charles left money to 
teach 6 girls to read, knit and sew and to 
learn the church Catechism and at North- 
wold, John Carter in 1782 left £200 to teach 
8 poor girls similarly. At Happisburgh, waste 
land was utilised for the building of a school 
to which the schoolmaster contributed part 
of the cost and at Hedenham a gift of 40/- 
a year was applied in part payment of the 
education of 2 or 3 boys. A legacy made 
at Burnham Westgate by John Wilmott in 
1771 of £100 did not come into effect for 
some years and a legacy made by Rev. 
Richard Jones in 1779 for the education of 
children in Barton Bendish was ineffective 
from the end of the eighteenth century.”’ 


M. F. Lioyp PRICHARD. 


(To be continued) 


7” Occasionally, to prevent non-use or misuse of 
funds, tablets were put up in churches registerin 
bequests. At Martham, Mrs. Sarah Bowman left 
money to educate children and 3 guineas for a 
Board in the church giving particulars. This writing 
was to be renewed and left up for ever. 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 1761 

(Continued from page 249) 
Thur. 23rd. Mr. Bowen came to me today 
with a Message from Mr. Stepney which he 
sent me about 12 that He thankd for all 
Favours, wished me all Health & Happiness 
in this World for He was going to leave it 
very soon & really he did, for He died, sen- 
sible & resigned to the Guardian Angel that 
he said he saw waiting for Him poor Man 
about a 1/4 after 12 o'clock in the Day, & 
Mr. Bowen came & delivered the Message 
directly, Mrs. Kelly calld in an abrupt 
Manner upon me to know about who is to 
bury Him. Mr. Farrel & I walkd in the 
Park, & in the Green Park joined Miss Stan- 
ley & her Aunt, we walkd & chatted together 
till past 2 when She went out by St. James’s 
Place this was the first Time of my walking 
or speaking to Her but I sincerely hope It 
won't be the last. Wrote Mr. Stepney’s (as 
I have done for some Time past) for Wood- 
fall & Mrs. Andrews to Night for the last 
Time. Woodfall would give me 12 GS a 
Year to write this but as It is not a proper 
Thing I refused it. 


Frid. 24th. Farrel was to have breakfasted 
with me but did not come, I found a Dutch 
Mail in & wrote the Bulletins & for Mr. 
Jenkinson, & was otherwise employed by 
Him; as I frequently am, all the Mg. after 3 
I wrote 2 letters for My Lord’s signing to 
Lds. Egremont & Stormont & Sir Joseph 
Yorke, My Lord signd them, I sealed them 
& sent them away, when they were gone Mr. 
Jenkinson bethought Himself of the Dates 
being forgot & desired I would call upon 
Lord Egremont & Mr. Joseph Yorke about 
it. I went Home & got my Dinner, & went 
to Sir Joph Yorke’s who had dined at Lord 
Egremont’s so I went there & found His Ld. 
had a great Dinner, tho’ I sent a Card with 
“Mr. C. B. of the E. of Bute’s Office ” upon 
It, the man said his Lord was at Dinner & 
could not come yet desired I would wait, or 
send My Message in by Him but I did not 
chuse that, & waited till past 7 without seeing 
Him. went to the Office & told Mr. Jenkinson 
what I had done, who s‘ I might call again 
to Morrow Mg. I sat writing with Mr. 
Jenkinson till after 12 at Night, tho’ I had 
staid so long for my Dinner He was in a 
great Passion about the Messengers & said to 
me their attendance was abominable, & that 
He would suspend some of Them. Mr. 
Ardron was sent to Germany to Night, from 
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whence The Mass. of Granby came over 
about a week ago. Mr. Wright & I went 
from the Office before 1 to look at a most 
dreadful Fire in Swallow Street, see Mr. & 
Miss Rowarth & Mr. Spencer there. I staid 
there till past 2, & never seen such a fire & 
never desire to see such another, Wright took 
a Chair & I walkd Home where I got before 
3. Every Body was up near where the Fire 
happened as if it was Day. 


Sat. 25th. was at Lord Egremont’s this Mg. 
& made the proper Excuses to his Ldp. for 
the omission of the Date in the Letter which 
1 sent him yes¥ acquainting his Lordp. that 
The King had made choice of Him to be one 
of the Plenipotentiaries at the ensuing Con- 
gress at Augsbourg, his Lordship was very 
polite, & was sorry I had had the trouble of 
calling & then went to Sr. Joseph Yorke 
upon the same Errand who was very polite 
indeed, | made my report of all this to Mr. 
Jenkinson who said I had done right. He 
desire? me to go up to his Lodging which I 
did at 1, & met Mr. Harrison the Printer 
there, but before 2, he sent for me to go to 
Him at the Office, as My Lord was gone 
down there we gave the Declaration & Coun- 
ter Declaration, the names of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, etc. all for to be in to Night’s Gat. 
My Lord kept us till near 5 to begin to 
write Notes so I did not get to Dinner till 6. 
upon my Word this going without my Dinner 
hurts me more than any Thing else. Mr. 
Crisp sat & talked with me as I dined for he 
was come to drink Tea with Us, but did not 
stay. I told Him & the Family about the 
Congress at 8 went to the Office & meet Mr. 
Watkins at Andrews Shop who walkd to 
Whitehall with me; to Night I began to send 
the Papers to Mr. Stepney’s correspondents. 
Mr. Wright was talking to Mr. Morin when 
I went into the Sec’s. Room, & told me Sir 
Joseph Yorke who dined with Ld. Egre- 
mont yes’ said, that my Lord Egremont was 
going to send me out 5 Gs. yes when I sent 
in my Name thinking it a Fee due to me as 
he was appointed a PlenipoY. Mr Wright 
only told me to show what an Opinion 
People (have) of the Sect’ of State’s Office 
which indeed is too true. Wright said the 
General thought it not worth while to 
trouble any Body with such a Message, & 
the Gen! said to me, He was sorry I had the 
Trouble of coming. The Declaration & 
Counter Declaration for a Congress at Augs- 
bourg were published in to Night's Gaz*e. I 
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got Home by 11 to Night & staying so long 
without my Dinner & working till 11 at Night 
uses me too much., I was sick when I went 
Home, all the Gents in the Office are so 
mealy mouthed, that they will never settle 
any Hours of Attendence, tho’ they grumble 
enough about it. 


Sun. 26th. At Chappel & then sat down in 
the Green Park after dropping Miss Way 
at Mrs. Blakes, & walkd there & in the lower 
Park with Mr. Farrel, & his Wife, I had the 
Modesty of joining Miss Stanley, with an- 
other Lady, they laughed a good deal & I 
believe thought it impudent in me, I see her 
in the other Park, She is a sweet Girl but I 
fear She don’t think much of my Sweetness, 
I see that Money & Family are the Two 
Things chiefly regarded in Matrimony. After 
Dinner called upon Farrel & we walkd round 
thro’ my Walk & so down Rathbone Place, 
but took no Notice of her tho’ She was look- 
ing out at the Window then we went to the 
Park, & I joined Miss Meredith & Mrs. 
Vibert there, in going Home met My Jer- 
main Street Acquaintance with whom I 
walkd in the Park & in Soho Square till 
near 10, she is a pretty Girl. 


Mon. 27th. Mr. Klust has attended little or 
none at all since my Ld. Bute’s coming in 
tho’ he is His Private Sect’; I see thro’ it but 
if He don’t take a little more care he will 
out himself. 


Tue. 28th. Heard of Mr. Noble’s having 
quarrelled with Mr. Jenkinson & that He will 
not stay in the Office, tho’ they seem to say 
He is determined to do. 


Wed. 29th. I walkd in the Park this Mg. 
with Mr. Farrel & Mr. Dacosta of the Old 
Buffs & see Lord Hereford there who is to 
go with Us to Ranelagh to Night, after 
Dinner I called upon Farrel & drank Coffee 
with Him then we took up Lord Vis‘ Here- 
ford in Leicester Fields & went to Ranelagh, 
where I met Mr. Vipond of the 14th. & Mr. 
Wentworth of the Guards, see a pretty Girl 
there like my old Flame dear Miss Carson, a 
Miss Car, a Beauty indeed. 


Thur. 30th. Mr. Farrel calld upon me & 
went to the Walk. Mr. Noble determined 
talked of moving to a new Office yes’ & to 
day tho’ not gone as yet. 

(To be continued) 


Communicated by Miss EtmMa Halt.ey. 











POE’S CRITICISM OF 
WILLIAM W. LORD 


YEN in his own lifetime it was recog- 
nized that the vast and exotic erudition 
to which Edgar Allan Poe laid claim had 
no certain basis in fact. Still more apparent 
to his contemporaries was the writer’s pre- 
occupation with the subject of plagiarism, a 
preoccupation which has been regarded as 
an honest idée fixe, but which, as in the 
incident to be related, often smacks of a 
device consciously employed to display real 
or pretended learning. 

Poe’s review, first published in the 
“ Broadway Journal,” of William W. Lord’s 
poems is a case in point. His appraisal of 
Lord’s talents is harsh, if just. No less harsh, 
but of dubious justice, is Poe’s introduction 
of the plagiarism issue: 

Whenever the reader meets anything not 
decidedly flat, he may take it for granted, at 
once, that it is stolen. When the poet speaks, for 
example, . . . of 

“Flowers, of young poets the first words,” 
who can fail to remember the line in ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” 

“* Fairies use flowers for their charactery "’?? 
Who indeed? Did you “ fail to remem- 

ber” that line, reader? I dare say that more 
than one subscriber to the “ Broadway 
Journal” found himself unable indepen- 


dently to perceive that relationship which | 


was so powerfully evident to the master- 
critic. But was that relationship so evident 
to Poe, in sober earnest? I cannot think 
so. Despite the artfully casual fashion in 
which the Shakespeare allusion has been 
insinuated into the text, its pronounced lack 
of resemblance to Lord’s line is such as to 
awaken a vague suspicion—which suddenly 
becomes something more than suspicion: 

For one recalls Poe’s early poem, Al 
Aaraaf, with its lines 

“Young flowers were whispering in melody 

To happy flowers that night, and tree to tree;” 

to which the poet had added the illustrative 
footnote: ‘“ Young flowers—Fairies use 
flowers for their charactery—Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

Why that line and no other? So far as 
I have been able to discover, Poe nowhere 
élse quotes from Merry Wives of Windsor. 


1The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 10 v., ed. 
Edmund Stedman and George Edward Woodberry, 
a York and Pittsburg, 1903, Vol. VIII, pp. 
2 Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 114, 222. 
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I suggest that in fact he had not read the 
play; I suggest that he encountered this allu- 
sion, like so many others, in some convenient 
and humble secondary source; and when, 
on two widely separated occasions, he 
tricked out his borrowed “ flower,” it was 
not, I suggest, for its ostensible suitability 
to the matter at hand, but for the deeper 
and more compelling purpose of exhibiting 
his literary erudition. 

It need hardly be added that the Shakes- 
peare passage, if it bears little resemblance 
to Lord’s line, bears absolutely no resem- 
blance to Poe’s, save only the common 
reference to flowers. 


LEONARD SCHWARTZSTEIN. 


NUTS IN MAY 


T was suggested in 1894" that it is a cor- 
ruption of ‘knots of may’. This seems 
inadequate, if the song refers to ‘ Maying’. 
It was not the custom to gather hawthorn 
flowers on May Day, since they usually 
bloom towards the end of the month. In- 
deed there is much confusion, for ‘ Change 
not a clout till may be out’ more probably 
refers to the hawthorn than the month. 

That hawthorn flowers were not gathered 
is clear from the many descriptions of old 
May Day customs. “ All the people go into 
the woods and break down branches from 
the trees and adorn themselves with crowns 
of flowers”? is one description. Chaucer 
of Emelyne says :— 

She gaderith floures party white and rede 

To make a sotill garland for her hede® 
and much more explicitly of Theseus :— 

To maken him a garland of the greves 

Were it of woodbynde or hawethorn leves. 

And loud he song ageyn the sonne shene 

‘ May, with alle thy floures and thy grene 

Welcome be thou, faire, fresshe May 

I hope that I som grene gete may.’’* 

In Rome Lucretius remarks’ ‘ Juratque 
novis decepere flores, Insignemque meo 
capite petere inde coronam’. On the 
Calendidi di Maggio, ‘ the young people go 
at day break and collect fresh boughs with 
which they decorate the doors of houses 
Even the Hitchen Mayers’ Song in all 


1G. L. Gomme—‘ A Dict. of Brit. Folklore &c.’ 
Pt. I. Vol. I. p. 424 ff. ; 

? Bourne— ye te Vulgaris Ch. xxv. 

* * The Knight’s Tale’ 1.191-2. 

“*The Knight's Tale’ 11.746.ff. 

® Lucret. Lib. I v. 927. i , 

*R. S. Hampson— Midii Aevii Kalendarum 
1841 Bk. II p. 230. 
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versions but one speaks of ‘A garland gay 
I’ve brought you ’.' 

On the other hand there are many songs 
expressing the sentiment of gathering to- 
gether on May Ist. At Padstow in 1815 it 
went ‘Unite, unite, and let us all unite’.’ 
Indeed a Law of Edward the Confessor 
directs that “ all the people shall assemble in 
folkmote on the head of the kalends of May 
and by fealty and oath confederate together 
and consolidate themselves as sworn 
bretheren to defend the realm with the King 
against foreigners and foes ”’.* 

Such gatherings were naturally occasions 
of rejoicing too, and records show that, like 
the Children’s game, they sometimes occur- 
red on other dates than May Ist. 

‘Nuts’ might thus be a corruption of 
‘knots’ meaning groups of people, or per- 
haps of ‘ niitten’ from ‘ nyttian’ to enjoy; 
‘neoten’ enjoyment. Compare the German 
‘niitzen’ to enjoy. 

“Here gegaderung niitten May ”"—Here 
crowds enjoy May—sounds so near the 
song’s first line, that it seems a more likely 
ancestor than the modest ‘knots’ of haw- 


thorn flowers. P. W. F. BRown. 
’G. Rawlings ‘ Drolls &c of Old Cornwall’ 
65 


1865. 
*de Greve— Laws of Edward the Confessor’ 
Cap. 35. 


THE NEWMARKET BANK (cxcix. 483) 


TOMB on the south side of the church 

of St. Mary, Newmarket, records the 
burial of William Bryant on the 8th Febru- 
ary 1851 at the age of 72. Presumably the 
bank was sold to Messrs. C. F. & G. E. 
Foster when Bryant was no longer able to 
carry on the business. He was the son of 
Robert Bryant, the founder of the bank, 
who died on the 20th June 1783 at the age 
of 79. The Bryant family lived in New- 
market from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

At the west end ofthe church yard is a 
stone which records: “IN A VAULT IN THE 
GARDEN / TO THE WEST OF THIS CHURCH / 
LIE THE REMAINS OF / THOMAS HAMMOND / 
GROCER AND BANKER/ DiED 18TH NOVEM- 
BER 1772 AGED 59 yEarS./” This shows that 
his son was a banker when Bailey’s Direc- 
tory of 1783 described him merely as a 
grocer, and suggests that the father may 
have been a banker by the middle of the 


century. A. G. E. Jones. 
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KEITH OF RAVELSTON.—In Sydney 
Dobell’s “ Ballad of Keith of Ravelston ” 

the third and fourth lines are: — 

‘O Keith of Ravelston 

The sorrows of thy line.’ 
Can anyone give me the source of these lines 
which Dobell printed between single quota- 
tion marks? Is this Ravelston the village in 
Midlothian? And what were the 
“ sorrows ”’? 

There was an Alexander Keith (probably 
of the same family) who married, in 1811, 
an ancestress of mine in the person of Mar- 
garet, the sixth child of Laurence Oliphant, 
the seventh Laird of Gask, and sister of Lady 
Nairne. I possess a portrait of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Keith by (or after) Watson Gordon, 
on the back of which her husband is des- 
cribed as Keith of “ Dunnottar”, but with 
no mention of Ravelston. We know that the 
Keiths were Earls Marischal of Scotland, that 
the last of them was outlawed for his part 
in the Rising of 1715, and that Dunnottar 
Castle itself was dismantled not long after- 
wards, probably by General Wade. Pre- 
sumably the “sorrows” of Dobell’s verse 
refer to the fate of this Earl Marischal. 


SmR FREDERICK WuHyTE, K.C.S.I. 


BISHOP F. A. HERVEY (1730-1803).— 
I am collecting information concerning 
Frederick Augustus Hervey, Earl of Bristol, 
Bishop of Derry from 1768 till 1803. I 
should be grateful for information of any 
kind and especially any details not com- 
monly known or any material which has 
not appeared in print. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


OHN LONGLEY.—I am anxious to 
locate a manuscript autobiography 
written by the father of Archbishop Charles 
Thomas Longley—John Longley who was 
Recorder of Rochester 1784-1803 which is 
referred to in Notes and Queries 10th 
series Vol. iv page 64, in an article on him 
by W. P. Courtney. Courtney had been 
allowed to loan it from the widow of Sir 
Henry Longley (the Archbishop’s eldest 
son). Sir Henry has no living descendants. 
I should also be glad to hear from anyone 
who knows the present whereabouts of a 
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diary written by Archbishop Longley when 
he was Bishop of Ripon and which his 
successor Robert Bickersteth continued and 
also containing a few entries by Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter. This is mentioned by the 
late R. H. Malden in his book ‘ The English 
Church and Nation’ page 338; and also in 
a little book called ‘Diocese of Ripon— 
The Story of a Hundred Years 1836-1936’ 
(of which I desire to obtain a copy) in 
which there is a fuller description. Malden 
says in the preface to the last-named work 
that he had been allowed to borrow it from 
the Holden Library (then in the Bishop’s 
Palace at Ripon but now housed in the 
Brotherton Library at Leeds) but it has 
never been in the catalogues of the Holden 
Library. Has anyone seen this volume since 
1936 or know anything about it? 


ALAN M. G. STEPHENSON. 
Ripon Hall, 
Boar’s Hill, 
Oxford. 


ASANOVA.—I am_ engaged in the 
preparation of an annotated world- 
bibliography of Jacques Casanova. I am 
interested in acquiring on loan or by pur- 
chase clippings from newspapers or reviews, 
or any uncommon works bearing on the 
subject, as well as any ephemeral or 
unusual editions of Casanova’s works. In 
any case I would appreciate any references 
which might be sent. 7 Rives CHILD, 


American Ambassador, retired 
Chateau des Baumettes, 
Nice. 


LANOS, CHARLES.—Charles Llanos, 
born July, 1812: at Charterhouse, Oct., 
1825—June, 1826. Was he a relation of 
Valentin Maria Llanos, who m. Fanny 
Keats, sister of the poet, March 30, 1826? 
Any information about him will be grate- 


fully received. R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


N ALLEGATION AND THE ALLI- 
GATOR.—Most of us know the quota- 
tion, in some such form as this: “I 
deniges the allegation, and I scorns the alle- 
gator’, which sounds like Sairey Gamp, but 
seems not to be Dickens at all. The Birming- 
ham Reference Library have interested them- 
selves in tracing it and have been told by 
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a correspondent that the story occurs in 
Bardsley’s ‘ Romance of the London Direc- 
tory’ (1806), p. 145: ‘Up jumps our friend 
and cries out “ That allegation is false, and 
the allegator knows it.” He has been styled 
“ Alligator” ever since.’ Can any reader 
trace the quotation further back? Ep 


OURCE WANTED.— 
From Ghoulies and Ghosties, 
And Long-leggity Beasties, 
And all Things that go bump in the Night, 
Good Lord deliver us. 
The only information I have concerning 


‘it, except the quotation itself, is that it 


comes from an old Cornish Litany. This 
information, I found in Adshead, Gladys L., 
comp.—An Inheritance of Poetry—Hough- 


ton, c. 1948. FRANCES ELLIOTT. 


[The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
calls it Scottish.] 


HESS: “ GRANDMASTER ”.—Lately I 
have been reading a paper booklet 
covering the results of ‘ The Hastings Chess 
Tournament, 1954-5’. It gives in good 
typing the games of the first-rate section 
of players, move by move with notes here 
and there on special points. Two Russians 
were the winners, equal at the end, and 
were described as “ grandmasters”. This 
grandiose title is fairly new to me. I do not 
recall it, for instance, as applied to the 
brilliant Alekhin. Is it only given in Russia, 
or is it awarded by an international com- 
mittee, and how long has it been used? 


W. #H. J. 


ATIONALITY AND DEATH-DATES 
WANTED.— 

(1) Mrs. Henry H. B. Paull, who wrote 
children’s books in the 1860s and 1890s, and 
translated a number of children’s classics. 

(2) Henry Frith, who wrote ‘King 
Arthur and His Knights’ and translated 
Jules Verne’s ‘20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea’. 

(3) Mary A. Murray, 
‘Pinocchio’ into English. 


(Miss) Petey SCHWARCZ. 


who translated 


ICERO: SOURCE WANTED.—“ Illud 
ingenium quod solum populus romanus 
par imperio suo habuit.” y 4. GauTmeR. 
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Replies 





OHN DENT (ce. 178).—Member of 
Parliament for Lancaster 1796-1812; 

he supported the slave trade. A query at 
clxiii. 427 elicited a reply at 463 which 
quoted a parliamentary history of Lanca- 
shire by William D. Pink and A. B. Beavan. 


C. A. TOAseE. 


ISITATION PROCEDURE (cc. 178, 272). 

—Your correspondent will find the pro- 
cedure dealt with in the introductions to the 
following volumes: Visitation of Shrop- 
shire, 1623 (Harleian Society, Visitation 
Section, xxviii), Visitation of Staffordshire, 
1583 (William Salt Society, v), and Dis- 
claimers at the Heralds’ Visitations (J. P. 
Rylands, 1888). 

As to his third query, the practice seems 
to have varied. Sometimes the branches are 
set out separately, see, for example, the 
Abdy, Alston, James, Luckin and Luther 
pedigrees in the Visitation of Essex, 1664 
(ed. J. J. Howard, 1888) and the Dunch 
and Sherwood pedigrees in the Visitation 
of Berkshire, 1665 (Harleian Society, Visita- 
tion Section, Ivi). In other cases the branches 
were combined in one pedigree signed by 
the representatives of the different lines: 
I have a copy of the pedigree of Came 
printed in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, Sth Series, viii, 183; it appears to 
have been taken by the late J. R. Daniel 
Tyssen, F.S.A., from the original in the 
College of Arms, and shows that the latter 
was signed by both John and Joseph Came. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


[MMERSION FONTS (ce. p. 225).—All 

Saints’, Desborough Rd., Eastleigh, 
Hants., built 1909-1910 as a chapel of ease 
to Eastleigh parish church, has a (partial) 
immersion font, presented at the time of 
building, and which I have recently exam- 
ined. It consists of a parallel-sided, approxi- 
mately semicircular marble trough, sunk in 
the floor and curving into a very shallow 
recess on the N. side of the N. aisle of the 
nave at the W. end. The trough is divided 
into two unequal sections, roughly one- 
third and two-thirds, by a marble partition. 
The smaller, shallower, western section 
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(apparently intended for the officiant) has 
four steps, and the larger, deeper section 
(for the candidate) has six steps down from 
floor level. The church also has a font of 
the conventional type. 

Incidentally, the example from Kent, 
quoted by Mr. Blackley, is at St. Dunstan’s, 
Cranbrook (not St. Dunstall, Cranwell); it 
consists, according to Dr. J. C. Cox (English 
Church Fittings, Furniture and Accessories, 
London, 1922, p. 98) of a rectangular bap- 
tistry, erected in 1721 on the N. side of the 
church, with a descent of steps into a deep 
bath. Dr. Cox mentions also the example 
at St. Mary, Lambeth, but no others speci- 
fically; he merely says, speaking of fonts 
generally: “It may be as well to add the 
curious fact that in late post-Reformation 
days one or two old churches in England 
have been supplied with tanks, wherein the 
total immersion of adults can be accom- 
plished if desired”. It would be interesting 
to know the reason for the installation of 
the Cranbrook font in 1721, and whether it 
is the earliest example of such a structure 
in an Anglican church. K. R. Wess. 


The University, Southampton. 


LTERATIONS IN THE BOOK OF 

COMMON PRAYER (cc. 225).—The 
important question involved in the query of 
Mr. Roderick L. Eagle is that every altera- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer from 
1549 until 1604 was authorised by secular 
law at the Royal Hands. It is an open 
question whether the book of 1549 was ever 
submitted to Convocation but the proba- 
bility is that it was not so submitted. The 
book of 1662 was submitted but Convoca- 
tion acted rather as a “rubber stamp” to 
the Royal authority than as a competent 
revising body authorising the changes in a 
canonical manner. With regard to the 
specific question of the Book of 1559, its 
authority lay in the mandate of Queen 
Elizabeth to Archbishop Parker and 
nowhere else. It has been argued, as by 
Dr. F. G. Lee in his Reunion Magazine 
(1877), that the Book of Common Prayer 
therefore lacks canonical sanction in the 
Church of England and that the old Sarum 
Liturgy and service books have never been 
set aside by Catholic and competent 
authority. Clearly, the whole process reflects 
a contemporary Erastianism which was not 
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however solely confined to England. May I 
refer Mr. Eagle to the various studies of 
the Prayer Book but notably to Thos. 
Lathbury: A History of the Book of 
Common Prayer? There are interesting 
Roman Catholic criticisms in Gasquet & 
Bishop: Edward vi & the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Something of Dr. Lee’s case is 
reflected in Baverstock & Hole: The Truth 
About the Prayer Book. Some high Angli- 
cans have tacitly accepted this case and 
have compiled Altar Books which reflect it. 
The earlier one by Orby Shipley was based 
upon the Sarum Missal and an 1868 trans- 
lation of the Sarum Missal was designed 
and bound in a manner suitable for Altar 
use. Latterly, it has been contended that, as 
the 1570 revisions of Pope Pius v would 
certainly have applied to England if the 
breach with Rome had not taken place, a 
translation of the Missale Romanum might 
fittingly be used. The well-known English 
Missal is an Altar-book designed to this end. 

With regard to the question whether or 
not Archbishop Parker was present at the 
signing of the royal mandate authorising 
the 1559 book, it seems impossible of 
certainty but it is very likely that he was so. 
Certainly, he never showed the least appre- 
hension of the process by which the book 
came to receive its sole authority, that of 
secular law. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


LACK THE FEAST SUNDAY (cc. 224). 

—There were two kinds of ‘ Dominica 
Vacans’. First the second Sunday in the 
Octaves of Nativity (Dec. 25th to Jan. 13th), 
which, coming either on a Saint’s Day or 
an Octave, had no Sunday Mass, and next 
the four Sundays following the Embering 
Weeks when the Saturday service went on 
so late at night there was no time for 
Sunday Mass at midnight. 

In England Mass and Feast had the same 
meaning, indeed till the Conquest the 
Saxons had no other word than ‘ maesse’. 
When a Sunday fell on a Saint’s Day or 
Octave the Mass was a Saint's Day Mass 
and therefore was ‘ Lack the Feast Sunday’. 

(See R. T. Hampson— Med. Aev. Kal’ 
1840 Vol. II pp. 87, 96 and 263.) 


P. W. F. Brown. 
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(THE ASH TREE (cc. 226).—The Ash is 
a thunder tree, and supposed to attract 
lightning, hence the saying : — 
** Avoid the ash: 
It courts the flash.” 

Grimm in ‘Teutonic Mythology’ re- 
counts a Scandinavian story of a giant who 
ordered some sailors to set an ash upon the 
altar of a church he wished to destroy. 
Instead, they put it on a mound over a 
grave—whereupon it immediately caught 
fire.” 

This seems to have originated from the 
activities of Olaf Tryggvasen and others 
who sent wood to Iceland and elsewhere 
to build churches on the sites of ‘ pagan 
temples’. They were mostly dedicated to 
St. Clement which makes the legend re- 
markably consistant with this saint’s long 
association with fire.” p w. F. Brown. 

*R. Folkard— Plant Lore, Legend, and Lyrics’ 
1884 p. 235. 

?N and Q—Ser.8, Vol. III p. 159; cxev p. 532; 


cxcvi pp 192 and 264 (corrigenda); cxcvi p. 72; 
cxcviii p. 542. 


DE»: HOTSON & MR. RACE (cc. 52-5). 

—Mr. Sydney Race has most success- 
fully exposed certain weaknesses in Dr. 
Leslie Hotson’s book The First Night of 
‘Twelfth Night’. Now what book lacks 
its weaknesses? He is correct in saying that 
Hotson is a ‘provocative writer’. What 
writer worth the name is not? He has 
needed six columns of Notes & Queries to 
notice one aspect of Hotson’s thesis. One 
might have thought that Race would be 
the last person to complain that Hotson ‘ is 
in no hurry to disclose the contents of the 
Alnwick documents’. Race regrets that 
Hotson is ‘ very certain of his theories’. He 
would be a very ninny if he were not! He 
objects that Hotson is ‘ always out for con- 
verts’. Is this quite true? Has Hotson 
declared himself thus? What shred of evi- 
dence is Race able to present in support 
of this manifestly groundless criticism of a 
scholar of international repute whose robust 
individualism and salutary impatience of 
dubious orthodoxy have earned him more 
kicks than ha’pence on both sides of the 
Atlantic? Nobody is out for converts. 
Everybody, notably Hotson, is out to facili- 
tate the revelation of Truth. Race deplores 
Hotson’s ‘digressions’. Hotson’s book, it 
is true, might be none the worse for judi- 
cious pruning. Still, that ‘ digressions’ may 
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sometimes hold a thesis together is no new 
thing. Nor is Mr. Race guiltless of the 
charge he has incautiously brought against 
Dr. Hotson. But unlike Hotson he has 
fallen into error. Race states that Hotson 
continuously ‘ refers to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company as Shakespeare’s company ’. 
This, of course, would be up to the time of 
James’ accession and is consequently a 
legitimate inference as regards Hotson’s 
1600. But Race thinks ‘They might better 
have been described as Burbage’s company, 
or Hemynges’ company’. Well, if Race will 
consult title-pages of Quarto texts he will 
quickly perceive the obvious fallacy of that. 
Race concludes that Hotson has not proved 
his case. This conclusion is in fact just. 
Hotson ought not, in my judgment, to have 
used so question-begging a title. Shake- 
speare’s is a caveat! 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that Dr. Hotson has written an original 
and important book—one that is indispens- 
able to future editors of Twelfth Night and 
assured of permanence in advanced Shake- 
spearean scholarship. Let us remember the 
title (Cat.): Twelfe-Night, or what you will. 


K. B. DANKS. 


NIMALS BURIED IN CHURCH- 

YARDS (cxcii. 435; cxciii. 151, 217, 
351, 460; cc. 179).—Tradition says that a 
member of the Champneys family, of 
Orchardleigh, Somerset, was rescued from 
drowning off the coast of Denmark by a 
dog. During the restoration of Orchardleigh 
Church in 1879 and 1880, the skeleton of 
a dog was found in the Champneys Chapel. 
It is said that the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
ordered the dog’s body to be removed. 
Whether or not the order was made or 
obeyed is not known. Nevertheless, a stone 
monument was erected by the nearby lake 
in memory of the dog. The last remains of 
the stone disappeared about 1942 but the 
only word it bore is known to have been 
“ Fidele ”. 
_ The late Sir Henry Newbolt tells the story 
in his poem “ Fidele’s Grassy Tomb ” which 
was published in The Spectator, London, 
vol. 80, p. 271, Feb. 19th, 1898. The poem 
appears in Newbolt’s “Collected Poems, 
1897-1907", several impressions of which 
were published by Nelson between 1909 
and 1918. It is not included in his “ Poems 
Old and New”, 1912. R. H. ADams. 
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Ralph, otherwise Randolph, Lord Dacre 
de Gillesland was slain at the battle of 
Towton, fought on Palm Sunday, the 29th 
of March, 1461. He was buried in nearby 
Saxton churchyard, sitting upon his horse, 
in an upright position. See William 
Grainge’s Battles Fought in Yorkshire, and 
Thomas Lee’s A History of the Barony of 
Dacre of Gillesland. Ecclesiastical jurists 
must surely take serious note of the case of 
a man with whom an animal was buried in 
consecrated ground, and to the accompani- 
ment, in all probability, of the rites of the 


Church. W. H. W. SaBine. 


There are several cemeteries of animals 
not in consecrated ground; the best known 
is the Dog’s Cemetery in Hyde Park; at 
Oatlands (Weybridge) the Duchess of York 
had sixty or seventy dogs buried in the 
grounds; and the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals have a cemetery at Ilford, 
Essex, “ wherein are buried upwards of a 
thousand animals, from a budgerigar to a 
racehorse’. This is described in an article 
in The Times 9th May 1955. C.A.T. 


E VOCABULARY OF FRANCIS 

QUARLES (cc. 202).—Mr. Raymond E. 
Tyner’s opening remarks about Francis 
Quarles being ‘ remembered today, if at all, 
as a bad poet who is the author of a book 
of emblems’ is, perhaps, hardly a fair 
statement. The excellent Bibliography of 
Francis Quarles (up to 1800) by John Hor- 
den and published for the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1953 shows that the 
poet is far from being forgotten. The long 
introduction which Mr. Horden contributes 
to the volume treats of the attention which 
emblem literature has focused upon Quarles 
and ventures the opinion that his reputation 


is secure. Francis W. STEER. 


ANONBURY TOWER (cxcix. 455, 545; 
cc. 178).—Since November 1952, these 
premises have been the “ Tower Theatre”, 
home of the Tavistock Repertory Company. 
The Tower is used for club rooms and offices 
and may be visited after performances or 
by writing to their Public Relations Officer 
and making an appointment to view it. 
The oak panelling, removed to Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, during the war, 
has been restored to the “ Compton Room”. 
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The house No. 1 Canonbury Park North 
has not appeared in any voters lists since 
1937. 

I have made enquiries and find that the 
houses Nos. 1-5 Canonbury Park North 
remained derelict for some years and their 
site is now occupied by William House, flats 
erected in 1954 as part of the Metropolitan 
Police Housing, Canonbury Estate, Isling- 
ton. 

The sketch of Canonbury Tower by 
Charles Hughes was reproduced for the 
periodical ‘The Bee” in 1877. I have not 
the original of this, nor any other of his 


sketches. C. A. ELuiortt, 
Chief Librarian and Curator. 


(‘Country Life’ of April 28th last con- 
tained a two page descriptive article, with 
historical notes, on ‘Canonbury Tower 
restored’, illustrated with three views of 
the exterior and four views of the interior.] 


OURCES WANTED (cc. 179, 273).— 
“William the Conqueror long did he 
reign” is part of a rhyming mnemonic 
taught to children; there were a number of 
these, some of which have been discussed 
in Notes and Queries (12 S. x. 249, 297, 
352, 376, 397, 414, 458; xi. 57, 134; 13 S. 
viii. 262). The verses wanted are printed in 
full at 12 S. 376, with a variant on page 
297; they also appear in Best loved poems 
of the American people. The British 
Museum Catalogue of printed music iden- 
tifies it as ‘““ The chapter of kings ”, by John 
Collins, and suggests 1795 as the date of 
the first edition; it is included in Collins’ 
Scripscrapologia, 1804. C. A. Toase. 


HARLES BOWLES (cc. 33, 215, 273).— 
The following notes from Old Times Re- 
visited in the Borough and Parish of Lyming- 
ton, Hants. (E. King, 2nd ed., 1900) may help 
your correspondent. Charles Bowles, Esq., 
of Buckland, was elected a Free Burgess of 
the borough 1783 (p. 195); in 1790 Buck- 
land was owned by John Bond, Esq. (p. 
265). “‘ Sir Harry Burrard, Bart. is buried in 
Lymington churchyard, in the northern part 
of the old ground; close to Mrs. Southey ” 
(p. 271, n.). Perhaps the inscription on 
Mrs. Southey’s tomb may provide a clue. 
A Charles Bowles, of East Sheen, Surrey, 
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married on Jan. 29, 1774, Mary, daughter 
and co-heiress of Pierce Galliard, and so 
became possessed of the Manor of Suffolks 
in Enfield, which he sold in 1792 (Robinson, 
Enfield, i, 162; Lysons, Environs of London, 
ii, 302-3); he died on Jan. 15, 1795 (Mus- 
grave’s Obituary). For his ancestry see 
Burke, Landed Gentry, 12th ed., “* Bowles 
of Abney”, but nothing is said there of 
any connection with India, or with the 
Burrard or Southey families. Further men- 
tion of this family will be found in Records 
of the Bowles Family (W. H. Bowles, 1918), 
which I have not consulted; there is a copy 
in the British Museum. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


ERARD HOPKINS AND RICHARD 

JEFFERIES (cxcvii. 217).—Under this 
heading your correspondent W. C. Mercer 
quoted passages from the first chapter of 
Wild Life in a Southern County which 
taken together certainly are strongly sug- 
gestive of parts of The Windhover and 
asked whether Hopkins could have read 
Jefferies before writing his sonnet. Wild 
Life in a Southern County was published, 
as Mr. Mercer says, in 1879 but had pre- 
viously appeared in parts in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

I find that the first chapter, from which 
the quotations are taken, is made up of two 
articles which appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette on May 9 and May 13, 1878. The 
Windhover is dated “ St. Beuno’s, May 30, 
1877”. In May 1878 Hopkins was at 
Stonyhurst. Even if the year were a slip 
of the pen the place hardly could be. So the 
answer must be no. E. E. PHare. 


ITLE OF BOOK WANTED (cc. 178).— 
The query refers to an incident in the 
Great War, when a soldier undergoing Field 
Punishment No. 1 (known to some of the 
troops as “ crucifixion”) was released by a 
party of indignant Australian Troops, in 
defiance of the Battery Serjeant-Major 
The story is told in “The War of the 
Guns” by Aubrey Wade, published by Bats- 
ford in April 1936. See Chapter XVI, page 


113. D. R. CoUNSELL. 


LADSTONE BAG (cc. 178).—This was 
only named after Gladstone like the Vic- 
toria carriage after the Queen. It came into 
use about 1880 and was a great improve- 
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ment on its predecessor the carpet bag. It 
was made of leather stretched on a light iron 
frame, about 23 inches long and had two 
compartments so as to carry a dress suit and 
stiff white shirts without creasing or crush- 
ing them; also a pocket for papers, razor and 
such. It had two straps, and was narrower 
at the top than at the bottom and so easier 


to carry. C. A. Knapp, CAPTAIN. 
Bournemouth. 


BALLIOL RHYMES (10 S i. 386; ii. 275, 
353; cc. 180).—Since I wrote my reply, 
the Deputy Librarian at Christ Church has 
published Balliol rhymes (obtainable from 
the author, W. G. Hiscock, 18, Squitchey 
Lane, Oxford, price 5/-). This prints all the 
original verses, with apocrypha and variants, 
and identifies most of the authors: it seems 
as if the last word has been written on 
The masque of Balliol. CAT. 


‘QVWENT THE DAY WELL’ (cc. 
225).— 
“Went the day well? we died and never knew, 
But well or ill, England, we died for you.” 

This is one of “ Twelve War Epitaphs ” 
written by J. M. Edmonds, and published 
in The Times and Times Literary Supple- 
ment in the spring of 1917. About 1920 
the epitaphs were printed as a broadsheet 
by the Ashendene Press. 

The idea—regret of the dead man that 
he never knew how the battle ended—was 
suggested to the author by Quiller-Couch, 
who had found it in a Roumanian folk- 
song. 

Information from a letter to the Sunday 
Times, signed J. M. Edmonds, Cambridge. 
—22nd Feb. 1948. 


(Miss) EpirH WESTON. 





“JO MAN’S LAND’ OR ‘ NORMANS- 
LAND’ (cc. 180, under ‘W. Cham- 
bers).—Very recently indeed a signpost in 
Harpenden was pointing out the footpath to 
NO MANS LAND, and by that name the 
local children still know it! G.M 


SOURCES WANTED (cc. 179).— 


“The country washes to my door 
Green miles on miles in soft uproar.” 


These are lines from the second verse of 
Katherine Tynan’s poem “ The Old Love ”. 


EpiTtH WESTON. 
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ENGLISH MONASTERIES AND THEIR 
PATRONS IN THE Xillth CENTURY, 
by Susan Wood. (Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 21s.) 


ISS SUSAN WOOD has added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of 
medieval England by the publication of 
this book. Such a subject clearly involved 
an enormous amount of research of which 
the fruits are condensed into 170 pages 
divided into eight chapters treating of 
patronage as property, lawsuits, elections 
of abbots and priors, custody, exploitation, 
friendship, protection and quarrels. The 
introduction is, of necessity, short. Each 
chapter has its terms of reference defined 
before cases are given to illustrate the sub- 
ject under discussion; throughout are well- 
considered comments on the effect of certain 
actions by interested parties. 

‘The feudal right to take custody of the 
house’s possessions during a vacancy was 
one of the most solid and valued rights of 
a patron’, and it is on this aspect that Miss 
Wood is at her best except, perhaps, when 
she suggests that ‘much stock always had 
to be sold or slaughtered in the autumn’. 
This is too general a statement for a book 
of this quality. The burden which religious 
houses had to bear when royalty and 
nobility elected to stay at them is fully 
emphasized, and although Miss Wood refers 
to the fact that Cistercian houses ‘ escaped 
the regular consequences of having a 
patron’, and they were liable to occasional 
requests for lavish hospitality, she does not 
quote in her footnote any sources or give 
any indication as to the extent or frequency 
of such demands on this Order. A doubtful 
point arises in footnote 3 on page 155 
where it is stated that Kennington church 
was granted ‘ by Colne Priory to its mother- 
house Abingdon’; in his Cartularium 
Prioratus de Colne (1946), Canon J. L. 
Fisher identifies this church with Kensing- 
ton, co. Middlesex, a view which is sup- 
ported by the various renderings of the 
place-name in several instances in the 
chartulary. This seems to be one of the 
few sources which has escaped Miss Wood’s 
notice. 

Except for one or two misspellings of 
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names, and the minor criticisms mentioned 
above, we have a book which will serve 
many people. By no means the least valu- 
able of the benefits of Miss Wood’s exten- 
sive research is the light which is thrown 
on the true position so far as the wealth 
and administration of religious houses is 
concerned; there are many ‘comfortable’ 
theories which modern scholarship is surely, 
even if slowly, demolishing. 

One very useful feature which has been 
revived in this book is the inclusion of a 
synopsis of each chapter in the list of 
contents. The bibliography is good and the 
index is full. It would be absurd to suggest 
that the book is light reading: such a sub- 
ject does not lend itself to a free and easy 
style. Although primarily intended for the 
scholar, this is a volume which ought not 
to be passed over by anyone interested in 
problems of Church and State and their 
relationship to the routine of the country- 
side. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 8&8, edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press, 18s. net.) 

LLOWING the prescribed plan of 

devoting each issue to a specific aspect 
of Shakespeare studies, this eighth annual 
volume deals mainly with the comedies, 
though Dover Wilson contributes an essay 
on ‘Recent Work on the Text of Romeo 
and Juliet’. Nevill Coghill writes on ‘ Comic 

Form in Measure for Measure’, Harold 

Jenkins on As You Like It, Kenneth Muir 

on Troilus and Cressida, while Ngaio 

Marsh turns aside from the production of 

detective novels to describe a staging of 

Twelfth Night which she undertook with a 

company of British actors touring in the 

Antipodes. Among the several other articles 

is Sir Barry Jackson’s on ‘ Producing the 

Comedies’, in which he considers the 

methods of various actors, managers, and 

directors over a period of years. Shakespeare 

Survey continues to find its chosen field a 

fruitful one and, as in past years, it holds 

a steady balance between academic study 

and practical work on the contemporary 

stage. The eight plates are partly docu- 
mentary and partly of recent performances, 
one of Romeo and Juliet by Turkish 
students of drama in the ancient open-air 
theatre of Aspendus. 
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THE WORKS OF NATHANIEL LEE. 
Edited by Thomas B. Stroup and Arthur 
L. Cooke. (Scarecrow Press, New Jersey. 
2 vols, 484 pp. and 612 pp. 1954-5. $15.) 

R over two centuries Nathaniel Lee’s 
reputation as a tragic dramatist has been 

eclipsed by that of Thomas Otway. Not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm of Addison, Sir 
Sidney Lee, George Saintsbury and 
numerous other authorities in the field of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century literature, 
Lee has suffered an unhappy, because 
undeserved, neglect. From 1734 until the 
present time, the only plays of Lee to be 
reprinted have been Oedipus and The Duke 
of Guise: the two plays with which Dryden 
assisted. 

The early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury saw fine editions of the plays of Wycher- 
ley, Otway, Shadwell, Crowne and Congreve. 
Lee was overlooked. Of all the significant 
dramatists of his age, he alone suffered the 
handicap of not having his works collected 
and edited. 

This oversight or neglect is hard to explain, 
for had Otway or Crowne lived but two 
generations longer they would have witnessed 
the last presentations of their plays, whereas 
Lee’s plays continued in the repertoires of 
the principal companies for a century and a 
half. Furthermore, Lee made definite con- 
tributions to the theatre by introducing Pur- 
cell’s music, by his use of the historical plot 
and by his early return to the use of blank 
verse instead of the heroic couplet. His 
plays were performed by the most eminent 
actors of his day, and while they might lack 
the finish of Elizabethan tragedies they have 
many of the qualities of Webster, Ford, 
Fletcher and Marlowe. 

The Editors have published the thirteen 
plays and the ten occasional poems which 
constitute the Lee canon, in order of original 
publication. ; 

The Introduction gives a very just estimate 
of the place Lee held in London’s literary 
and dramatic circles in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. “ Except for Dryden”, 
the editors write, “ Lee was the most popular 
and successful dramatist of his day, both on 
the stage and in print... . Other than Dryden, 
Otway alone approached him in tragic power, 
but Otway produced only two tragedies of 
any significance whereas Lee produced at 
least four.” a 

Lee has traditionally been dubbed “ mad”, 
“fustian” and “heroic” but Professors 
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Stroup and Cooke vindicate him of these 
charges. The traditional view, they suggest, 
has been caused by a consideration of only 
Mithridates, Sophonisba and Gloriana, the 
poet’s early plays. The Massacre of Paris, 
The Duke of Guise and Caesar Borgia on 
the other hand are tragedies in the best 
Jacobean tradition. A correct evaluation of 
Lee depends on a consideration of all his 
plays. The editors believe that Lee’s only 
attempt at comedy, The Princess of Cleve 
exhibits the cynicism, coarseness and sar- 
donic satire of Wycherley’s Country Wife. 

The Life of Lee which the editors have 
included takes into account almost all pub- 
lished research on the dramatist. It does not 
endorse any of the previously determined 
possible dates of his birth, but suggests 1646 
which would appear somewhat too early. No 
mention is made of his portrait nor is an 
attempt made to settle the authenticity of 
the manuscript lines on the Bodleian text of 
Nero. 

This is an edition that is long overdue. 
The editors have done a remarkably capable 
piece of scholarly work in the preparation 
of both text and notes. It is likely, now, that 
a reconsideration of Lee’s place in literary 
history will place him where Stroup and 
Cooke would have him: higher than Otway 
and next to Dryden. 


THE RUNGLESS LADDER: Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and New England Puri- 
tanism. By Charles H. Foster. (Duke 
University Press. Cambridge University 
Press. 34s. net.) 

T° those who, like the present reviewer, 

knew Harriet Beecher Stowe only as the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, read in boy- 
hood, this book will come as a great surprise. 

For Mr. Foster Uncle Tom's Cabin is of 

much less importance than Mrs. Stowe’s later 

novels, and he succeeds in convincing us 
that she was a woman of great intellect, and, 
very welcomely, that she had what he says 

is a characteristic of New England writers, a 

combination of deep seriousness with un- 

restrained humour. The boy who read 

Uncle Tom's Cabin does not remember any 

comedy in it, but from the succeeding novels 

Mr. Foster quotes many delightful passages. 

From their titles, e.g. Oldtown Folks, one 

might expect to find that Mrs. Stowe was a 

Mrs. Gaskell who had left behind the social 

passion of Mary Barton for the ‘ old-world 

charm’ of Cranford; and that would be a 
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great mistake: Mrs. Stowe left nothing be- 
hind (any more than George Eliot did). She 
was the daughter and the wife of Calvinist 
ministers, but with no diminution of filial 
and wifely affection. The Calvinist theology 
was the enslavement of the human intellect 
and conscience which her novels portrayed 
and discussed, and from which she liberated 
herself in becoming an Episcopalian. 

We had one grudge against Mrs. Stowe, 
and we rejoice to find that that was unjust. 
It was she who gave wider, and we thought 
unnecessary, publicity to Byron’s own asser- 
tion that he had committed incest with his 
half-sister, but she did this, nine years after 
Lady Byron’s death, in vindication of her 
dead friend, whom Byron had unforgivably 
wronged in his satirical verses. And for 
Byron’s own depravity, both she and Lady 
Byron laid some of the blame on Calvinism. 
The ‘rungless ladder’ (a phrase of Mrs. 
Stowe’s) of Mr. Foster's title is the unhelp- 
fulness, the mercilessness, which Calvinism 
attributes to God. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOK ILLUS- 
TRATION, by David Bland. (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s.) 


HE National Book League has started 
publication of a series of bibliographies 
called simply “ The book”; the first to be 
issued was number two, The literature of 
bookbinding, others are to cover typography 
and paper; the second is number four, on 
book illustration. David Bland, who has 
written much on the subject himself, divides 
books into those dealing with history, techni- 
que, and reproduction, with a section listing 
monographs on individual artists. 

Since this booklet is published by the 
National Book League, it is surprising that 
only a very small proportion of the books 
listed are to be found in the Library of the 
League; it is to be hoped that the Council 
will make some effort to fill these and other 
gaps. There are some minor errors; Pearl 
Binder’s article (quoted on page five) is in 
volume cvii of The studio and not volume vii; 
McMutrtrie’s classic, The book, has run to a 
third edition (1943); a recently-published 
book that could usefully be added is the first 
volume of Hind’s important Engraving in 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But even with its faults, this list 
is to be welcomed, and the more so since it 
is the first general bibljography of its subject. 
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FONTES ARTIS MUSICAE 1954/1 & 
1954/2. (Published under the auspices of 
the Conseil International de la Musique, 
with the help of UNESCO.) 


FONTES ARTIS MUSICAE is the new 
international journal of the Jnternational 
Association of Music Libraries, replacing, 
and aiming to reach a wider audience than, 
the Information Bulletin. Its first task is, 
naturally, to report the activities of this most 
useful Association and of allied, similar, or 
subsidiary organisations. It is also publish- 
ing, however, papers which are of particular 
importance and interest to music librarians: 
for example, Deutsches musikgeschichtliches 
Archiv (Friedrich Blume), Les Anonymes 
des Recueils Francais (Francois Lesure), and 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
Resources in Mexico (Robert Stevenson). 
More widely useful, perhaps, than these 
somewhat esoteric contributions is a selective 
international list of recently published music 
and books on music. The value of this new 
journal would be enhanced if this list could 
be matched by an international list of the 
articles appearing in the more important 
musical magazines throughout the world. 


JOHN MILTON, by Kenneth Muir. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

PURING a long reading life one has read 

all of Milton’s verse more than once, 
which implies that one has read it with 
delight, but Professor Muir’s book by its 
completeness brings home to the re-reader 
that in Paradise Lost his delight was in 
the versification throughout, in the poetry 
only incidentally (but is not the poetry only 
incidental?), and in the ‘great argument’ 
not at all. But one may plead that what 
Johnson says of a poet must apply also to 
his readers: in him they must note ‘all the 
delicacies of phrase, all the colours of 
words ’, the adjustment of ‘ different sounds 
to all the varieties of metrical moderation’ 
or what Mr. T. S. Eliot has called ‘the 
feeling for syllables and rhythm, penetrat- 
ing far below the conscious levels of thought 
and feeling, invigorating every word’. 
Doing this, and feeling this, the reader is 
doing at least something of his whole duty, 
and Professor Muir makes allowance for 
our imperfect sympathies, and perhaps his 
own; and yet by his completeness brings 
home to us the greatness and the human 
failings and hardships of the man: the 
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poetry and prose of his life, both literally 
and figuratively. Of course, one’s imperfect 
appreciation was always for Paradise Lost 
alone, not for Lycidas, Comus, and Samson. 
Only now has one realized how largely 
Milton has bulked in one’s life: one had 
lost consciousness of this in a more frequent 
concern with Dante, Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, Arnold, and Patmore. 


THE ENGLISHMAN: A_ POLITICAL 
JOURNAL BY RICHARD STEELE, 
edited by Rae Blanchard. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 50s. net.) 

ISS BLANCHARD has previously 
made known to present-day readers 

the excellence of Steele as a letter-writer, 
and his quality as a writer of occasional 
verse. Having thus brought him out of the 
shadow which Addison’s renown threw for 
too long upon his less weighty collaborator 
in The Spectator, she now makes available 
in her latest volume the two series of mainly 
political papers published in one of Steele's 
several periodical ventures. The Englishman, 
started by him in October 1713 as a sequel 

to The Guardian, ran until February 1714, 

ceasing its first series with No. 56. The 

second series, of 38 numbers, began in July 

1715 and ended in November of the same 

year. 

Steele’s purpose in The Englishman was 
to propagate the political and religious 
policies of the Whig party; but, while he 
served as their chief journalist, his prin- 
ciples as a writer were high, for, as Miss 
Blanchard observes, ‘his pen was never for 
sale’ and he supported the Whigs because 
his convictions aligned with theirs. Though 
The Englishman papers were rarely con- 
cerned with other than current affairs and 
their interest is therefore mainly polemical, 
Steele occasionally gave play to the dictates 
of his own abounding curiosity concerning 
the personal adventures and social foibles 
of men and women: e.g. the story of 
Alexander Selkirk filled No. 26 of the first 
series, and in No. 17 he discoursed in his 
more playful manner on women’s dresses 
and Queen Elizabeth’s alleged prohibition 
of the use of blue starch in the dressing of 
linen openly worn. 


CORRECTIONS 
P. 180. ‘Who were who?’ 
read cc. 85. 


P. 201, col. 2. For Owen read Orwen. 





For c. 85 
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